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Before deciding upon your English and American Literature 
for the coming year ask us to send you something 


interesting about 


Metcalt’s 
English Literature 


and 


Metcalt’s 
American Literature 


Many high authorities insist that they are the best 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





(Entered at the Post Office at Richmond, Va., as Second-Class Matter.) 
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University of Virginia Summer School 
June 17 to July 27, 1918 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit, 
for High School Teachers, Courses leading to all Summer School Professional certificates. Review 
Courses for State Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. 

Also certificates for Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Manual Training, Domestic Science and 
\griculture. 

Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Astronomy, 
Biology, Field Botany, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Education, English, French, 
Games, Geography, German, Greek, History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, 
Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Psychology, 
Story Telling, Writing. Special courses in Drawing, School Music, School Gardening, Spanish, 
\esthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual Training, Kindergarten and Obser- 
vation Classes, Library Methods, Scout Masters’ Course. 


Some Special Features 


A Special Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. 
A Special Course for Girls’ Demonstration Agents. 


A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in 
Voice, one in’Organ, one in Piano and Violin. 


A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with 
provision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. 

Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, accounting, finance and banking. 

Special Courses in International Law and South American Relations. 

Musical Festival, Pageant, Fourth of July Celebration, Rural Life Conference, Excursions to 
Washington, Luray Caverns and the Grottoes, Old Point Comfort, Monticello and Natural Bridge. 

Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational attractions. 


Separate and Special School for Teachers Preparing for State Examinations 


This school will be held in Midway School building, in Charlottesville, beginning June 17th, 
and will consist of special drill classes in all of the subjects required for second and first grade 
certificates. Session will be held from 8:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M., with provision for observation 
work of regular classes being conducted in the building. 


The afternoons and evenings will be free for special work and the general features at the 
University. Reasonable boarding accommodations can be obtained in Charlottesville convenient 
to Midway School. 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 





PRIMM capa ous Ae aa Ris OER ati & ANEE TER ILE law MAES Aa Free 
ei ee ee er re ene $ 1.50— four weeks — $1.00 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room.............. 4.00 each 
Board University Toinmg all, 41 GE7S: .......606060sccescsccess 25.00 
NE ao ds nccceradsnedbkdsausaurteksesseididaiamen $30.50 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $5.00 to $7.50 per week, the 
.verage being about $5.50 per week. 

The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with 
he few largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 1,306 registered students 
from twenty-five States, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the 
South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and 
raining and wider social advantages. 


For detailed announcement, address 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS 
x Director of Summer School, University, Virginia 
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| “In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Valley” 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 
} ion—For M d W 
Summer Session or en an omen 
First Term: June 17-July 26 
Second Term: July 29-August 30 
4 
Courses in all subjects in both terms for: 
Elementary Professional Certificates: Primary Grades, Grammar Grades. 
First and Second Grade Certificates: For High School Graduates and for prepara- 
tion for State Examinations. 
Full Credit on Diplomas and Degrees 
Unsurpassed location for Summer Work. Expenses the lowest. 
Catalog will be sent upon request. 
For further information concerning the Summer School, address 
W. T. SANGER, Director Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
‘ 
+ . on oo + 
State Summer Normal Radford Summer Normal 
and m ; 
First term opens June 17th. Review Courses 
School of Elementary Methods for first and second grade certificates. Sum- 
LLE mer School Professional Courses for the Pri- 
FARMVI » VA. mary and the Grammar Grade. Courses for 
ession Tune 17 to July 26, 1018 High School Graduates wishing certificate to 
s J 7 july 26, 19 teach. Courses for renewal and extension o! 
COURSES OFFERED P certificates. Academic Courses and Proies- 
Professional Courses leading to the Ele- sional Courses, with credit towards graduation 
mentary Professional Certificate, for primary or certificate from the Normal School. 
or grammar grades—eighteen weeks, three Free tuition. Moderate expenses. Unsur- 
summers. passed climate, scenery and health conditions. 
Courses leading to first and second grade No malaria. No mosquitoes. 
certificates. , Modern Library and free Reading Room. 
Professional Course for high school grad- Abundant laboratory equipment. Swimming 
uates who have had no teaching experience. pool in Administration Building. Large, shady 
This course is required of all high school campus. Outdoor games and recreation, lec- 
graduates before they are granted a certificate tures, entertainments, and many pleasant help- 
on which to teach; it is credited towards the ful features. 
certificate of the regular three-summer pro- Second term Summer Quarter opens July 
fessional courses. 29th. All courses offered in second term that 
. Prerequisite for entrance to professional are offered in the first with the exception 0! 
4 courses: A first-grade certificate or graduation Review Courses for first and second grade 
from an accredited high school. certificates. 
EXPENSES For catalogue and further information, 
Regwtration Fee... «i ss cs « o B ESO apply to 
Board, furnished room and laundry . 27.00 
ee ae oe ; , JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
; 28.50 - 
For catalogue, which will be issued in May, President 
address J. L, JARMAN, Conductor. East Radford - - - - - - Virginia 
‘ ™ - on ™ o o on ef oe o ow eee? 
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State Summer School 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


Session Opens June 17th 


Regular courses leading to first and second- 
erade certificates. Professional courses lead- 
ing to professional primary and grammar grade 


certificates. 


Beautiful Surroundings Healthful Location 


All possible convenience for comfort and 








><-e- alti on —— 
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State Summer School 
LOUISA, VA. 


1918 


JUNE 26th to JULY 24th 
THIRD SESSION 


A Strong Faculty 
Pleasant Village 


Registration fee, $1.00. Board reasonable. 


» 4 








+ opportunities for study. Board for the ses- The State uniform examination is held at 
sion, $27.00. Tuition free. the end of the session for applicants desiring 
7 , a to win First, Second and Third Grade Certifi- 
H 0 em cates. For further information write Miss 4 
{ E. H. RUSSELL, Director Lucile Holt, Manager. 
Fredericksburg, Va. W. L. RANSOME, Conductor 
, on aia oo -_ _— — _ 





The 
Christiansburg State Summer Normal 


UP IN THE MOUNTAINS 


! 

‘ 

! 

‘ 

! 

9 

‘ 

! 

; . If you are planning to attend a Summer 
+ School, why not go where you will have the 
| distinct advantage of an ideal mountain climate 
; —where you can study better, think clearer 
+ and learn more. Christiansburg is such a loca- 
| tion, with pleasant surroundings, modern con- 
j veniences—electric lighting, hot and cold 
| water in all buildings. It sets on an elevation 
; In the Alleghanies 2,200 feet above the sea 
| level, making it necessary to sleep under blan- 
i kets during the entire summer. 

; Ifyou are looking for a situation where you 
| can do real work under ideal conditions no 
j better place could be found than Christians- 
‘ burg. 

| Second 
‘ 
! 
¢ 
! 
‘ 
! 
‘ 
! 
‘ 
! 
' 
\ 
‘ 
! 
, 
\ 
‘ 


Opportunities to work for First and 
Grade Certificates, under competent 
and sympathetic instructors. Courses are 
ofered in Domestic Art, Domestic Science and 
Manual Training. 

The State Examination is held at the close 
of the Normal. 


Write to-day for bulletin of information to 


E. A. LONG, Conductor 
Christiansburg Summer School 
CAMBRIA, VA. 

_ Rooms reserved for those who pay registra- 
Yon fee of $1.00 in advance. 
$4-0.9.056 








A Summer College in the Mountains 


Eight Weeks of Real 
College Work 


The College of 
William and Mary 


Summer Session for College Men and 


Women. Special courses for high school 
teachers. Free tuition to Virginia teach- 
ers. All work counts toward a teacher’s 


diploma or a collegiate degree. 


An able faculty of college instructors. 
Board at reasonable rates. 


Your correspondence is invited. 





JAMES S. WILSON, Director 
Until June 16th, address: Williamsburg, Va. 
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} SUMMER INTSITUTE 
June 26th to July 24th, inclusive, 1918 TE 
. me . . Norfolk, Virginia 
Unusual opportunities offered for students 
wishing to prepare for examinations for First : 
a ee a, Fourteenth Annual Session 
and lower grade Certificates. Courses for the 
renewal and extension of Certificates are also June 26th-July 24th 
offered. 
Special courses in Domestic Art, Domestic : aeeeee Seating So Fait ane Seeeed Coeds 
= , Certificates. 
Science and Manual Arts. , ; ; : 
Strong faculty of professionally trained in- 
Special courses in Food Conservation. structors. 
Special Patriotic Courses under the auspices Attendance upon this school is credited for 
Ste Wetinnal Ganiites taaeue the renewal of any teaching certificate issued 
of the National Security League. by the State Department. 
State Examinations July 24th-25th The school has a healthful location—famous 
; $ bathing beaches are within a short ride by 
Registration Fee, $1.00. i M trolley. 
, Norfolk is, at the present time, one of the 
For detailed information, write } most interesting cities on the Atlantic sea- 
. board. 
FRED D. MORTON, Conductor For details write 
Manassas Industrial School E. S. BRINKLEY, Conductor. 
Manassas, Va. Norfolk, Va. 
? ‘ 
+> ° 0-—-0-—-0-—-0 0 ° ° ° 4 
+~- ome + 
| | The S 
S g — e Summer Quarter 
venth ummer Norma OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
] Affords opportunity for instruction on the same 
Under auspices of basis as during the other quarters of 
, the academic year 
. ° The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction and the professional schools provide courses i! 
. Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce and Adminis- 
St. Paul Normal and Industrial School tration, Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. 
Instruction is given by regular members of the 
University staff, which is augmented in the sum- 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. ; mer by appointment of professors and instructors 
P from other institutions. 
Special War Courses 
June 26th-July 24th P Military Science, Food Conservation, 
ee. Sa ee ene ee : Spoken French, etc. 
State Examination: July 25th, 26th SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term, June 
17-July 24; Second Term, July 25-August 30. 
A detailed announcement will be sent upon ap- 
Experienced Teachers plication to the Dean of the Faculties, THE 
: UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois. 
Pleasing Rooms 
q 
Moderate Expense 
For reservation and further information, SUMMER SCHOOL 
address: 
eer JULY ist to JULY 27th, 1918 
REV JAMES S. RUSSELL. D. D CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
‘ . ’ . . (accredited) 
Conductor Immediately following International Kindergart 
Convention, Special Leeturers, Advanced Stud Reg 
Courses, Credits applied on diploma. Open Air A aks 
LAWRENCEVILLE ~ * = zs VA on Grounds. Near Lake Shore Drive, Public Co1 B 
Jiniicias st ing Beaches, ete. For information address 701 Kh st 
925 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Summer Quarter, June 13-August 23, 1918 


First Term, June 13-July 19 
Second Term, July 20-August 23 


+ 
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The Coolest Summer School 


The University of Vermont 





+ 


East of the Rockies } ROANOKE, VA. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for WOMEN 


In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and 
beauty. Elective. Preparatory and full Junior 


Summer School > § College courses. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 


mestic Science. For catalogue, apply to The 
































Burlington-on-Lake Champlain President. ¢ 
A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS . . . 
jay Oh te Augen 1m When replying to advertisements, please 
For information address mention the Virginia Journal of 
J. F. MESSENGER, Director Education 
¢ - + 
. 7 
! 
' IN SPANISH—The L d B 
| e Latest and Dest 
_ The Macmillan Spanish Series, edited by Professor Frederick B. Luquiens, 
is being received with a welcome that indicates its distinctive merit and adaptation 
to the present needs of American schools. Several new volumes have just been 
added. 
| fuentes and Elias: Manual de Correspondencia .................0e0eeees $ 1.00 
(Chiefly common business letters, with easy exercises based on them.) 
SREY 5 Pee, SUED ED cis bn sentbiens veeedeccesesincneaewees 1.00 
(A famous Argentine story — good reading for the second year.) 
Bardin: Leyendas Historicas Mexicanas............ 2.0 cesceececcccccees .80 
(A fine collection, timely and interesting, for the second year.) 
uentes and Francois: Practical Spanish Grammar ...................-05. 1.00 
sinagnan: Foundation Comrec im Spamisl..... . 2.55. sccccscvsccee cesses 1.00 
' Luquiens: Elementary Spanish-American Reader ..................000005 .gO 
i Supple: A Spanish Reader of South American History .................... 1.00 
Write us for further information. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 
W. S. GOOCH, Representative UNIVERSITY, VA. 
aD 
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Advertising that Tells!! 








The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes in every County and City of the State. 


It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 








Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Davis Building, 13th and Franklin Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 
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The Virginia Journal of Education 


lhe Virginia Journal of Education is conducted under the 
juspices (of the State Board of Education. It is edited_and 
published by Joseph W. Everett, who alone is responsible for 
ts debts and obligations. Any profits of the publication are 
to be used to supplement the Virginia Teachers’ Pension Fund. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


The Virginia Journal of Education” is published 
each month, except July and August. 
Subseribers failing to receive any issue should give 
prompt notice. 
Price one dollar a year, ten cents single copy. In 
it ten or more seventy-five cents a year. 
rdering a change of address, give the old address 
as well as the new, as postmasters do not forward 
sé i class mail. 
ttances should be made by express order, postal 
cistered letter or check. 
All communications should be addressed to “The 
Virginia Journal of Education,” Richmond, Virginia. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and President of the Board. 
Westmoreland Davis, Governor of Virginia. 
John R. Saunders, Attorney General. 
J. M. Page, University of Virginia. 
James S. Wilson, William and Mary College. 
H. C. Ford, Virginia Military Institute. 
J. A. C. Chandler, Richmond, Va. 
B. E. Copenhaver, Marion, Va. 
W. R. Smithey, Secretary to the Board. 
John Crosby, Auditor-Statistician. 
Supervisors 
Ss. P. Duke 


J. N. Hillman Arthur D. Wright 


W. T. Hodges E. E. Worrell 
Thomas D. Eason 








Editorial 


The School People Should Help 


ndid chance for patriotic service! 
fteen thousand school officials of the 
not and should not go to the trenches, 
should consider it a patriotic duty to 
government in every possible way dur 
g this critical period. 
| opportunity for such service will be 
| on April 6th, the anniversary of the 
n which we entered the war. At that 
government will launch its third cam- 
vn tor the sale of Liberty Loan Bonds. The 
it will be one of prime importance. As the 
nt must have money to conduct the 
principal alternatives for raising it are 
ics of increased taxation. To avoid 
as far as possible, the government 
iting bond issue propositions. As 
nts they are safe and profitable, and 
of the terms presented are capable 
‘ppcaling to all classes of people. 


To make the approaching bond issue a suc 
cess a campaign of information is necessary. 
The people must be made to understand the 
nature of the bonds and their value as an in 
vestment. They must be told in brief that the 
bonds are absolutely safe, that they are non 
taxable (save on incomes of large extent), that 
they can be bought on the installmeft plan, 
that they will bear 414 per cent interest, that 
they can be sold even now at a slight discount, 
and that they can be used as collateral in nego 
tiating loans. These are the outstanding facts; 
other features of interest and value can be se- 
cured from the copious literature sent out on 
the subject by the government and local banks. 

It is necessary that teachers should aid in 
this campaign of information. The govern- 
ment is anxious to reach the very classes of 
people among whom they live and with whom 
they have influence. If the farmers and sma’ 
business men generally can be made to see the 
value of the bonds, the success of the issue will 
be assured. The advice of the teachers should 
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go a long way in diffusing this all important 
information. 


In closing, two additional points should be 


remembered. The purchase of bonds repre- 
sents not only a safe investment, but a patriotic 
service of prime wnportance to the government. 
If these fail to the 
bitter alternative of increased taxation should 


inducements carry, then 


be presented. ‘The issue is squarely upon us - 
either a safe investment, or a sure increase of 


taxation. 


The teachers should aid the people in mak 


ing a wise and patriotic decision. 


Buy Early—A Warning 


TI So] Board Journal desires to warn school 


boards most earnestly against putting off their regu- 
lar seasonal buyn until late in the spring or 
summer. Orders for goods which must be manu- 
factured and shipped at. or near the Ailantic sea- 
board, shi uld be plac 1 immediately and all school 
contracts should be made as early as p ccticable. 
Under no circumstances should buying be put off 
until July or August Unless there are radical 
changes in the fuel and transportetion situation, and 
unitess the drain on the labor market which has been 
steadily growing witl ach succes.ive draft and the 
increase of government work is stopped, it will be 
next to impossible to buy schooi goods before the 


end of the present veat Che heatless Mondays and 


which 


effect 
ap- 
matters have been growing stead- 


the freight embargoes have been in 


recently have not improved railroad conditions 
preciably in fact, 
ily worse in several important centers. 


W «¢ theretore 
so that the 


repeat: Buy early and buy liberally, 


schools will have sufficient books and 


supplies for the fall opening. 

We pass this advice on to the trustees of Vir- 
ginia with the suggestion that they give it full 
heed. Of course, they should buy as near home 
as possible in order to save freight conjestion. 


Should We Revise Our School 
System? 
Should the school system of Virginia be re- 
vised? 
Is it modern? 
Is it economical? 
Is it effective? 


THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


These questions are being asked by many 
thoughtful persons to-day, who sincerely de- 
sire the educational welfare of the State. They 
believe that certain phases at least of our ad- 
ministrative machinery need revision, and that 
such revision should be made at once in order 
that the State may enjoy the best possible edy 
cational advantages of the day. 

Because of the importance of the subject 
and the wide-spread interest it is developing 
THE JOURNAL proposes to give its readers 
little lesson in school “civics” in order that the 
may understand the present status fully, and 
thus be better qualified to discuss the merits oj 


proposed revision. 


‘The State Board of Education — the chief 
governing body of the system — is composed of 
eight members, three of whom are elected 


every four years by the Senate of Virginia fro: 
nominations made by the Boards of Visitors 0’ 
institutions of 


six State higher learning 
> g 


University of Virginia,the College of William and 


git 


Mary, the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, the 


ginia Military Institute, Farmville Normal Sc! 


and the Virginia School for the Deaf 
Blind. Three members serve by virtue ot t 
othees the Governor, Attorney General 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. Tw 
elected every two years by the other members 


of the Board from the ranks of division super 


intendents. ‘lhe latter have full privileges 


membership save that they cannot vote in 
election of school officers. 
he Board meets subject to the call of 

presiding officer, the Superintendent of Publi 
Instruction. Its duties in brief are: the elec- 
tion of division superintendents, the selection 
of text-books and the preparation of courses of 
study, the hearing of appeals, the apportion- 
ment of legislative school funds, the confirma- 
tion of appointments by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the election of the Stat 
Library Board and the general supervision of 
the school system of the State. The executive 
work of the Board, with few exceptions, ' 
transacted through the Department of Publi 
Instruction. 


ts 


The latter is composed of nine members— 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
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Secretary of the State Board of Education, five 
upervisors (of high schools, colored schools, 
yral schools, graded schools and agriculture) 
| and one general statistician. The State Super- 
t ‘ntendent appoints the members of the depart- 
t ment and their list of clerical assistants. 


| 


S 
r 


(he Superintendent also serves as ex-officio 
member of the boards of visitors of all of the 
State institutions of higher learning. He issues 
g all certificates under regulations of the State 
Board of Education, appoints the editor of THE 
\irGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, calls and pre- 
sides over meetings of the State Board of Edu- 
of ation, prepares all official documents, recom- 
mends legislation and exercises general super- 
ision over the school system of the State. He 
selected by the people every four years. 

The chief duties of the supervisors are indi- 
their titles of office. In addition, they 
pare eXamination questions and regrade ex- 
tion papers after the latter have come from 

ds of the superintendents. 


+. 
ted D\ 


he |lectoral School Board of each county 
posed of the division superintendent, the 
onwealth attorney and a lay member ap- 
ted by the judge of the local circuit court. 
| duties are to elect district trustees and 
r appeals. 
unty school boards are composed of the 
stees of the division and the local division 
At their annual meetings, the 
mbers audit the accounts of district clerks, 
accounts with the local treasurer, desig- 
ate holidays and appropriate funds for special 
The division superintendent is 
presiding officer and one of the board’s 
members acts as secretary. In cities such boards 
re appointed by local city councils from the 
veral wards. 


iperintendent. 


purposes, etc. 
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District school boards are composed of three 
local trustees whose duties are numerous and 
exceedingly important. The principal ones are: 
to elect teachers, erect and repair school- 
houses, purchase sites and supplies therefor, 
hear appeals, provide transportation when or- 
dered, designate school levies to boards of su- 
pervisors and through its clerk, to take the 
school census every five years, and exercise 
general supervision over the schools of its re 
spective districts. Members of the county and 
district boards are elected by the local electoral 
school board. 


Division superintendents are elected by the 
State Board of Education subject to confirmation 
by the Senate and serve four years. Their prin- 
cipal duties are to supervise schools, serve as 
members of the local electoral boards, apportion 
local and State school funds, hear appeals, pass 
upon sites for school buildings, and exercise gen- 
eral supervision of their local school divisions. 
They also conduct teachers’ examinations. 

Such, in brief outline, is the public school 
system of the State. The changes most fre 
quently suggested are: 

The appointment rather than the popular 
election of the Superintendent of Public In 
struction. 

The 


superintendents and trustees. 


election by popular vote of division 


Changes in the personnel of the State Board 
of Education. 


The county unit system instead of the dis- 
trict unit system of school government. 


A change in the election of teachers. 


The majority of these suggested changes would 
require constitutional amendments. . 
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Supervision of Our High Schools 
S. P. DUKE, State Supervisor of High Sehools S| 
lhe development of public secondary educa- and four counties in the State with none. Fou 
tion in Virginia represents one of the most counties receive not a penny from the Stat 
phenomenal advances in education recorded high school fund, while one county alon 


anywhere great country. In 1905 Vir 


oiiia had perhaps ten public schools of second 
ri J 1 


ary grac - only 


we are the proud 


thirteen years later, 


ror 


525 public high 


possessors ( \f 


1 ] +} 
schools, with a 


teaching force of 1,514 and a 


student body of 26,547. What is commonly 


known as the first public high school in Amer 
High School in 


stablished in 1821 and to Massa 


ica, the English Classical 
Boston, Was ¢ 
chusetts goes also the credit for establishing 


the first statewide system of public secondary 


schools vet, to-day, with its 100 years’ start 
and its million more people than Virginia, 
Massachusetts has exactly the same number of 
four-vear high schools that Virginia has, 
namely 256. School officials, private citizens, 
mothers and fathers, have poured into the 


coffers of this accomplishment a wonderful 


measure of devotion and sacrifice. To-day our 
task is to “make good” their faith and justify 
their hope Ss. 

Naturally, 


i 


any undertaking of this scope, ac 
complished in so brief a time, has been done at 
the sacrifice of careful organization, adequate 
equipment and efficient instruction. 

What StEDS, then, are ne essary in order that 
we may take this rapidly developed system of 
high schools and make of it an efficient instru 
ment of general secondary education? 
establishment of high 


First, in the new 


schools and in the maintenance of those alread, 
established we should strive to equalize the 
opportunity for each boy or girl of high school 
age and preparation to receive high school 
training. At the present this opportunity is 
very unequally distributed. We find thirty-one 
counties with seven or more high schools and 
we find twelve counties with only one each, 
while, at the extremes of this distribution, we 
find Accomac county with sixteen high schools 


ceived this year $3,775.00. 

This unequal distribution you may say is mi 
the reward of local initiative and financial sup 
port, but in its ultimate influence the child, wh 
should shoulder none of the blame, is the o: th 
who suffers. Plainly, our duty here is to en scl 


courage by all legitimate means establishme: 


of high schools in the reach of those student: scl 
who now have no opportunities for a hig elk 
school education. sc 


Secondly, we have reached a point i1 
high school development where we must sul - 
qualitative standards for 


stitute quantitatiz 


standards. The question in the future s| 
be not “How many high schools?” but rat! 
“How can we make those we now have wort! 


of the name?” \ 


SUPERVISION pro! 


Thirdly, in achieving this increased et! | 
we must put our major emphasis not upon 1 
spection and classification, but rather upon f 
The preset entre 


telligently directed supervision. 


high school supervisor has been told by 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction that - 
his duties are to be not solely the determinat four 
of how adequately individual schools meet 
State requirements, but rather that he sho 
join hands with division superintendents 
school principals in improving the lity 
the instruction in the classroom. 

With 525 high schools scattered through 
Virginia, it is a physical impossibility for 0! \n 
high school supervisor to adequately inspec! 
these schools, therefore the State Departmen ge 
has decided to call to the aid of the high schov' ers 
supervisor a supplementary board consisting “! much 


one representative from each of the >tate !! the 
stitutions of higher learning to aid | i | 
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tion. These inspectors will reach a limited 


spe 


wn institution, will report to the high school 
spervisor the results of their visitation and 
‘sys enable the Department to secure a com- 
e survey of our high schools within a period 

f two years. 
hat shall be our policy in regard to the 
8 two-year high schools now struggling for 
cognition? Shall we discourage their develop- 
ment? Shall we try to raise them to standard 
ur-year high schools? Or shall we recognize 
their usefulness and limitations and organize 
| into efficient intermediate or junior high 
hools? The third method seems to me to 
fer the most promising future for these 
If we should organize the seventh 
elementary grade and first two years of high 
school work into an intermediate school, with 
two teachers, and a liberalized program of 
studies, we believe this school can be made to 
subserve a most useful purpose in our educa- 

tional scheme. 


1 
Scnools. 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 


\n ever perplexing problem to the division 
superintendent and high school principal is the 
problem of satisfying the requirements of col- 
eges for the entrance of our high school grad- 
ates into their institutions. To standardize 
this procedure and to relieve school principals 
‘much unnecessary work of filling out college 
entrance certificates, the State Department has 
ader consideration now a plan whereby a list 
‘all the graduates of our standard three and 
our-year high schools will be published at the 

| of each school term, giving the rating of 

school and the number of units credit in 
individual subject for each individual 
\lready we have received sufficient en- 
‘sement from the higher institutions to jus- 
us in this undertaking. 
her erying need for our high schools is 
Presence among our teaching force of a 


‘ser number of professionally trained teach- 
. ne professionally trained teacher is a 
valuable asset to the school than 
““ teacher without this training. He has 
“arly evaluated his educational aims and pur- 


1 
ih 


l more 





poses ; he studies his pupils as well as his sub- 
jects and he teaches his pupils as well as his 
subject. He makes fewer mistakes at the ex- 
pense of his pupils and above all his tenure of 
office is more permanent. A general college 
education fits a man for one profession or voca- 
tion as well as another, but when you add pro- 
fessional courses with training of a technical 
character, one does not shift readily from one 
profession to another, but sticks to the one for 
which he has received specific preparation. We 
can see this plainly exemplified in the practice 
of medicine and law. A lawyer does not fre 
quently change to medicine nor does a doctor 
take up law, nor yet does the teacher with pro- 
fessional training often switch over to another 
vocation. The day is near at hand in Virginia 
when we are going to require of every college 
graduate, before he enters the high school as 
teacher or principal, to have thorough training 
in the methods and principles of high school 
education, in adolescent psychology and in 
school management and supervision. 

In our supervision of high school work we 
often move with indecision and uncertainty be- 
cause we have not formulated clearly defined 
standards for measuring the “outcomes” of our 
educational efforts. A few days ago one high 
school was found with an attendance per cent 
of 75. Another with 96%. Only when one 
knows the average or medium per cent for 
schools of this type can he say with assurance 
that the former is poor and the latter good. 
In the elimination of pupils from school, in 
matters of enrollment, organization, equipment 
and instruction, it will be of tremendous value 
to us if we can formulate definite standards 
applicable to the conditions in our own State. 


- 


SuByJECT MATTER MASTERED 


Of more significance than any other to the 
high school student is the question “What kind 
of subject matter does he spend his four years 
in the mastery of?” Any high school program 
of studies to fulfill its purposes must ade 
quately meet these requirements: 


1. It must be suited to the life needs and 
purposes of the pupils who attend the school. 
It must make for the enrichment of the life of 





°° 
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the community which supports it. It must 
meet the vocational, the social, the physical and 
the aesthetic needs of the pupils who are the 
objects of its nurture. 


2. It must conform to the psychological 
needs of adolescent youth. 


3. Our administration of this program of 


studies must be democratic. When we are 


' giving’ the best life blood of our nation to make 


the world safe for democracy we cannot afford 
to be undemocratic in our high schools — we 
cannot afford to say that 92 per cent of the 
youth of the high school must pursue a course 
of study suited only to the life purposes of an 
eight per cent minority. 

Let us be specific. In rural high schools and 
high schools situated in towns of not more 
than 2,500 people 68 per cent of the men who 
patronize the schools are farmers; 14.6 per 
cent are engaged in business; 13 per cent in 
manual and industrial labor, while only 4.4 
per cent are engaged in the professions of law, 
Yet the 
rural boy spends nearly half of his four years 
in the study of Latin, algebra and geometry. 
What is the result? Only 29 per cent of the 
boys who graduate from our rural high schools 
go back to the farm — in other words, our high 
schools are constantly draining the rural dis- 
tricts of their most ‘promising youth. Our agri- 
cultural college gets a majority of its pupils 
not from the rural schools, but from the towns 
and cities. We must put more equipment and 
teaching talent behind our work in agriculture, 


medicine, preaching and teaching. 


we must co-operate with the county demon- 
stration agents and give the boy field work in 
agriculture, for I firmly believe that we can 
no more teach a boy agriculture without put- 
ting him in the field than we can teach him how 
to swim without putting him in the water. 


The household arts of cooking, sewing, home 
decoration, etc., are given minor consideration 
frequently because these subjects are useful 
and do not fit in with the highly intellectualized 
curriculum of the eight per cent going to 
college. 

We have few courses in biology leading to 
practical health instruction, in face of the reve- 
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lations of our draft army, in face of the fact 
that the State Legislature has to levy a state- 
wide tax to combat tuberculosis, in face of the 
fact that the city child is healthier than the 
child from the country. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 


We push aside our industrial training be- 
cause it is practical, and to-day, with our splen- 
did army in France, fighting for the freedom of 
man, when we need hundreds of thousands of 
skilled workmen to back them up, we are con- 
fronted with the staggering fact that we have 
only a mere handful. 

The slogan of the world to-day is democracy 
— self-government — yet a bare half-term in 
civics is all the time we can give to the social 
sciences that make directly for the duty of 
citizenship. 


Fine art and music in our country homes ar 


not encouraged by our school programs. 
Beauty and pleasures alike must give way to 


our highly intellectualized curriculum. Let us 
think over these things and strive to make our 
schools conform to the life needs and purposes 
of our pupils. 

What of the war? 
await the outcome of this staggering struggle: 
When will this war be won? In conclusion, | 


Shall we slow up and 


answer this question in the words of C. H. 
Thurber: 


“When will this war be won? To that ques- 
tion, often on our lips and always in our hearts, 
a distinguished Englishman has answered ‘In 
1935. That means, of course, that after the 
tumult and the shouting die, after the sacti- 
fices have been offered on the altar of Moloch, 
this war will really be won by the nations that 
emerge from the conflict with the best assets in 
men and women. And these men and women 
are the boys and girls now in our schools. 
“Our country entered this world conflict with 
clean hands and a pure heart, if ever a nation 
so entered upon a war. The immediate task 
before us is to prevent the triumph by force 
of a type of government and a theory of life 
in which we do not believe. We are addressing 
ourselves loyally, unflinchingly, to this stupe™ 
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jous task. We believe that it is of supreme im- 
ortance to the future of mankind that this task 
well and thoroughly accomplished, that the 
result will be more than worth the staggering 


f 
I 


cost. 
Vi1TAL SCHOOLS 


“In the background, nurturing the great re- 
serves of humanity on which the future must 
be built, stand the schools, never so important, 
never so indispensable as now. The biggest 
of all conservation projects the conservation of 


our boys and girls, has in the main, been turned 
over to the schools. The responsibility thus 
placed upon them would be so appalling if it 
were not so tremendously inspiring. It chal- 
lenges every man and woman engaged in school 
work to higher endeavor; it forces them to 
draw on hitherto unknown reservoirs of en- 
thusiasm and of strength; it brightens ideals 
that had been dulled by routine and it sets up 
new ideals of surpassing splendor. Never in 
the world’s history could a man or woman say 
with nobler pride, ‘I am a teacher.’ ” 


How to Enhance the Quality of Current English 





By JOS. E. AVENT, Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





\When one attempts to deal with the subject 
of either efficient or deficient English, there im- 
mediately and inevitably looms to view two 
aspects of the subject, namely, language effi- 
ciency and literary culture. While I briefly 
treat these two aspects of the case permit me 

view it from the standpoint of the trainer 
I am not a professor of English, 
but am a teacher of Education. 


of teachers. 


I. LANGUAGE EFFICIENCY 
a. One may be said to possess the veriest 
communicate with others and make his 


He is efficient in a maximal de- 
gree in the use of language, when he reaches 


wants known. 


B ‘ie plane of the language artist and his speech 


‘composition appeals to careful critics as pos- 
‘essing unusual quality. But to be efficient in 
anguage even to a medium degree implies the 
ability 


‘I) To speak in complete, grammatically cor- 
rect sentences; 

2) to group sentences about a point establish- 
ing such a relationship as to make the 
point come out with some clearness and 
force; 

3) to present a theme in such a way that the 
hearer may even count and name the 
points made; 


(4) to write in such a way that the preceding 
elements may be supplemented by careful 
punctuation and paragraphing. 


b. Language efficiency is valuable. You lis- 
ten to a man speak, or you read his composi- 
tion, when he treats in a congenial way a theme 
worth treating. His points are easily distin- 
guished, and his sentences are cumulative in 
effectiveness. A said to me concerning B, 
“He is one of the cleanest-thinking men I 
know.” His assertion implied that B’s pre- 
sentations were both forceful and clear, be- 
cause his ideas were always well organized. 


c. But we hear it said that there is a general 
dearth of language efficiency. The complaint 
comes from the university, the college, the high 
school and even the elementary school. It 
comes, too, from the business office, from the 
home and from casual association. There 
seems to be no intention on the part of anybody 
to deny or combat the claim. Everyone enters 
a plea of nolo contendere. We all plead guilty, 
but attempt to place the blame upon some one 
else. The non-English departments in college 
place the blame on the English department. 
The English department places the blame on 
the high school. The high school places the 


blame on the elementary school. The elemen- 
tary school places the blame on the home. 
Wherever the cause, there is a general lan- 








guage inefficiency, not only among the masses 


of the people, but also among our own stu- 


i 
dents, who are above the average in opportun- 


itv for becoming language experts. 

d. This lack of language efficiency probably 
exists, not merely because the parents are illit 
erate and the community ulcultured, but largely 


because of the following tacts: 


(1) nstead of our attempting one thing or even 

a few things at a time and holding on to them until 
iut tist result ve present all the error of 
speech within rapid succession of each other and 
llences are flitted by in cinema- 

tographic order There is no continued concentra- 
tion on any of them to guarantee habituation of 
right use You cannot cover the whole earth at once 


and hit any place very hard. You cannot teach 


t 


lans e successfully, by covering all language every 

(2) L he languag¢ taught is presented to the 
children on the basis of adult needs and is not made 
to appeal to them on tie basis of present needs of 
childret s a motive for language work. 


3 principle of organization, as it relates 
to the felt needs of child life, and as it concerns the 
analvsis of a theme, the selection of the essential 


and rejection of the irrelevant in satisfaction of those 


felt needs, a principle which should be reduced to a 
constant practice throughout the child’s_ school 
carec! this prit ciple of organization appears little 
underst 1 or practiced by the average teacher. 

(14) The relation between the teacher and chil- 
Iren is not such as to make sure that the language 
excellencies presented, the errors eliminated, and 


the organization of facts practiced shall carry over 
from the formal language lessons to the other sub- 
jects and to the playground 

(5) Every lesson is not made a language lesson, 
and constant practice of the correct form, after it is 


learned, is not insisted upon. 


e. How shall we remove these causes? 
Some of them may be removed in the follow 


ing wavs: 


iere be arranged for the elementary 
school a sliding scale, definitely locating the several 
incorrect forms to be eliminated and the several lan- 


uage excellencies that are to be acquired. Let cer- 
tain of these be assigned to the third grade, others 
to the fourth, etc. There should not be many ex- 
pected to be mastered in a single year. Ifa child in 
one year can learn that a sentence begins with 


1 capital and that assertions end with periods, and 
learn them so that he will practice them till his 
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dying day, and did not learn another thing in Eno. 
lish that year, the time would be well spent. 
several years and have 
reached high school do not know such simple facts 
to practice them. 

Let there go along with this localizatio; 
language tasks, instructions and illustrations a 
how to carry this concentration of language ef 
into other subjects and into the play activities 
Let the teacher be taught to tie uy Q 
instruction with the present life of the children ; 
correct language s} 


impel them to do so. 


of reducing that to a habit will vary directly 
the frequency of repetition and the infrequency 
use of the corresponding incorrect form. 
Let the organization of ideas be 
practice in children’s school work from their 


school years. 


utilize the two fundamental facts upon whic! 
human experience depends for its effectiver 
namely, the satisfyingness which accompani 
an experience and the frequency of repetitio: 


of the experience. 


While this term broadly used would 
ply language efficiency, yet, for emphasis, 
using it in a restricted sense and as co-ordi! 
with language efficiency. In language eff 
! am emphasizing form; in literary cultur 
am emphasizing content. 
a knowledge of the more frequently used fab! 
tales, myths, and other class! 
[t implies, as I am using it, such < 
erary content as enables one to und 
once the frequent reference to t! 

whether told in song or narrative. 

one a congenial member of societ) 

him at ease in using the literature 

serious sort. It, too, supplies on 
terial usable in all sorts of 


A lack of acquaintance w 
frequently used portions of our 


heritage is quite as noticeable as 


of language efficiency. 
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ook from eight sets of school readers, whose 
thors have included generally selections of 
better kind of literature, 186 stories that 
to be of the most universally known. 
hese stories included such, for example, as 
The Goose and the Golden Eggs,” “Little Red 
‘ine Hood,” “Midas and the Golden Touch,” 
Bell of Atri,’ “Damon and Pythias,” 

rhe Lost Camel,” “Atalanta’s Race,” “Roland 
and His Horn,” “William Tell,” “A Message to 
Kingley’s “Eyes and No Eyes,” 

he Death of Baldur,” “The Crow and the 

| dictated these stories by name to 

ine of my students. In connection with 
name I said a few words to remind them 
point of the story. They copied the 
mes of these stories and checked each one 
they thought they knew “well enough 
reconstruct the story,” if they had the time 
hink about it a little while. These students 
iors and Seniors in our normal school. 

ny judgment they are as intelligent and as 
prepared as the average Virginia college 
ts in the Freshman and Sophomore years 
standard colleges. These students have 
school standing of sixteen units before 
ission to our Junior class. With these 186 
ries these 69 students had the possibility of 
king off 12,834 stories. They checked 
1,044, or 31.5 per cent of the total. Before 
ling in their papers they reyiewed the list 
see whether they had checked all which they 


tL 


this is not presented as any final finding 
a matter of this kind. In the absence of 


ing the students try out their knowledge 
hese stories by actual telling, it may be that 
reported more than they do know. 


Sut 
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in view of the general intelligence of these stu- 
dents and of the fact that they were given their 
elementary and high school education in aver- 
age Virginia schools, I believe that this per 
centage not far from right and that it repre 
sents something near the condition with the 
average college student. 

If so, why is it? May it not be that there is 
used in our schools very little of supplementary 
reading? May it not be due, too, to the infre- 
quency of the story hour in our schools, both 
elementary and high? May it also be due to 
the fact that the average teacher’s repetoire of 
stories is not large? May it be due to there 
being no prescribed list of stories, beyond those 
in the available readers for the average teacher? 

But a knowledge of a large number of these 
myths, legends, fairy stories, and the like are 
of vital value to one who would possess literary 
culture as well as efficiency in language use. 
There is in them a mental content for regular 
language work. The repetition of these stories 
that are classic affords a language discipline 
that is not only desirable, but almost indis 
pensable. 


a few of the classic stories 
assigned each grade, suitable to the grade, and 
be learned in that grade. Let them be told, 
retold and enjoyed in the “Story Hour,” for 


Let there be 


which provision should be made in every school 
schedule. Let there be a small library case in 
each classroom, into which put several addi- 
tional good-literature school readers, as well as 
other supplementary books as sources of stories 
for the “Story Hour.” 


Here, then, are two means of enhancing cur- 
rent English. 
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Economy in Learning in the Primary Grades 





MINNIE LEE DAVIS, Supervisor Primary Grades, Richmond City Schools 





Seat Work in Arithmetic 





One of the most difficult problems of teach- 
ing is providing profitable seat work. Just to 
keep children occupied or quiet is not sufh- 
We must not consciously waste chil- 
dren’s time. Theoretically, seat work should 
offer opportunity (1) for each child to express 
and clarify his own thoughts and feelings in 
his own way (originality and not uniformity 
should be emphasized), (2) for independent, 
unaided carrying out of an idea or a project, 
(3) for re-impression and reinforcement of ex- 
periences gained with the teacher and the 
group, (4) for preparation for a recitation, and 
(5) for continuation and completion of work 
begun in another period. Practically this is 
difficult, but worthy of our best efforts. 


cient. 


Seat work in arithmetic should: 

1. Be carefully planned to help accomplish 
the particular aim of the recitation period in 
No promiscuous seatwork is per- 
missible. Every problem and every example 
should be carefully weighed. 


arithmetic. 


2. Provide for reviews in several lines of 
arithmetical work. The reviews should be sys- 


tematic. 


3. Include a minimum and maximum as- 
signment. Some children can accomplish twice 
as much as the majority of the class. They 
dawdle away time and form bad habits if not 
profitably engaged. 

4. No written work in arithmetic should be 
assigned until children have established good 
habits fairly well. Therefore, column addition 
in second grade may be harmful, as it may lead 
Like- 
wise writing numbers in the first grade and 
solving problems in third grade may lead to 


to counting on fingers or making marks. 


bad habits. 
5. Small groups engaged in activities which 
require the manipulation of numbers should be 


encouraged, as this reduces written work and 
allows the child to be a partner in a joint 
activity. 

6. Work should be done neatly and accy- 
rately. Teach all children in all grades to verify 
their work, not to leave this for the teacher 


7- Teachers should neatly mark children’s 
work. Children should file their papers in 
large envelopes (made of wrapping paper) and 
refer to them from time to time to discover 
progress. 


SEAT AND Boarp WorkK WuicH Am In 


ARITHMETIC 


Note: I am indebted to Miss Edith Hewitt, 
Assistant Primary Supervisor of Richmond, for 
these suggestions. 


IA AND IB GRADES 
Use the child’s constructive activities. 


1. Let child model or make articles needed 
for a play fruit or grocery store. Later on have 
toy and millinery stores. 


2. Let child cut and draw and model objects 
which illustrate number facts; as: Model three 
oranges for the store. Draw three children 
Draw this story: Two boys and two boys 
are ——— boys. 


3. Let child show by paper cutting, drawing 
or modelling any number story that he sav 
on his way to school. 


4. Let child make cardboard money for 
playing stores. 


- 


5. Give child numbers cut from 
and mounted on tag board. Have these placed 
in proper sequence, at first the teacher’s work 
on the board or on small individual slips guid: 
ing the child’s efforts. 


-alendars 








nd 
int 


ind 


ver 


ded 


Jars 


york 
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6. Let child group splints or squares or 


-orn into piles and under each place the cor- 


ect number which has been cut from the 
calendar. 

-. Let child show concretely with objects 
certain number facts, as‘ .-. and : are :-: 


8 Give children cards bearing number com- 
binations as 4 and 4 and let them find the cor- 
rect answer: 8. Use these in second grade to 
vive practice in the four fundamental processes. 


2A AND 2B GRADES 


I. Counting: 


i. Write on tagboard, cut into one inch 
squares, numbers within the limits of the mul- 
tiplication table. Place in envelopes. Have 
children arrange in order and study; as, 2, 4, 
6,8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24. 


2, Have children count rhythmically by 
i's, starting with any numbers. Make cards 
as above. 


Il. Fundamental Facts: 


1. Children make combinations, the sums of 
which equal a certain number. 


2. Distribute cards to the class and have 
children copy, filling in the blanks. 


9 is —— more than 6. 
12 is —— more than 8. 
or 
8 is —— less than Io. 
6 is —— less than 9Q. 


3. White on tagboard the number rhymes 
of certain combinations, and have children copy 
and write the answers: 


2 12 22 32 42 
4 4 4 4 4 
3 13 23 33 43 
3 5 5 5 5 
4. \\rite on tagboard certain combinations 


and have the children make the number rhymes 
‘tom the combinations given. Give 


é $23: 


t 
to 
iS) 


etc. 


+ 4 4 


xpect the children to write 4 14 24 ete. 


III. Denominate Numbers: 


1. Draw on tag-board cards lines of different 
length with colored crayons. 


(a) Have children measure the length of 
lines and write the answers to the questions: 
How long is the red line? How long is the 
green line? 


(b) Have children compare the lengths of 
lines and write the answers to the questions: 
How much longer is the yellow line than the 
green? How much shorter is the blue line than 
the red? 


2. Write on cards or on blackboard and 
have children copy and fill in blanks. (United 
States money and the linear measure can be 
used in the same way) : 


I quart = —— pints. 
2 quarts = —— pints. 
3 quarts = —— pints. 
4 quarts = —— pints. 


3. Children cut a pint and a quart, observ- 
ing relative sizes. Mount. Write: 1 pint 
equals % quart. There are two pints in one 
quart. 


IV. Problems: 


1. Problems through the use of pictures. 
Pictures of toys, fruits, vegetables, millinery, 
furniture, groceries may be mounted on card- 
board and used as the basis for origina! 
problems: 

Doll, 25¢. 

Toy boat, toc. 
Whistle, 5c. ° 
Story book, 15¢. 


Types of problems for the children to make, 
using pictures as a basis: 


(a) Addition: What is the cost of a doll 
and a story book? What is the cost of a story 
book, whitsle and a toy boat? 


(b) Subtraction: What is the change from 
25 cents, in buying a toy boat for 10 cents and 
a whistle for 5 cents? How much more does 
the doll cost than the story book? 


(c) Multiplication: What is the cost of 
4 boats at 10 cents each? 
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(d) Division: 


whistles can be bought for 40 cents? 


At 5 cents each, how many 


2. Write problems on individual cards or 


on blackboard. Have children solve them: 


Mother paid 10 cents for a pound of sugar. 
She will pay cents for 4 pounds. 


There are 7 days in one week. There are 


days in four weeks. 


John had 9 marbles. Henry had 6 more than 


John. Henry had - marbles. 
Mary spent 16 cents for two-cent stamps 
to send valentines to her friends. She bought 
. two-cent stamps. 
V. Telling Time: 


1. Cut out clock faces from magazines and 
tell 


mount. Children time. 
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2. Children make clock faces, indicatin 


oO 
8 


different time. 
VI. Small Teaching Groups: 
1. Play store. 


2. Play games: dominoes, ten pins, bean 
bag. Children keep score. 
scores and’ make problems. 


They compare 


3. Drill: The little teacher of the group 
may write on the board single columns in addi 
tion, which have been prepared on cards by 
the teacher, and have-children in her group add 
or use flash cards, 6 and 4 =, hide 
and seek cards, 7+— = 9,+7=9,8+4+4- 


quickly ; 


——,, or the ladder, 5 and 2, 3 and 4, and 2 and 
3, in order to drill children on certain combi- 
nations. 


Virginia Authors 


Interesting Story of Literary Men and Women in 


the Old Commonwealth 
(Copyrighted) 





By ROSEWELL PAGE 





Article V. 


The Revolutionary period as already men- 
tioned produced many political writers. It 
has been asserted by a distinguished orator 
‘from Massachusetts that not outside of Attica 
in its most splendid period had there been pro- 
duced so many distinguished men as Virginia 
The roll is fa- 
What a 


record was that for one teacher, to have had as 


produced during that period. 
miliar to every educated Virginian. 


pupils, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Marshall 
and George Mason. Yet such was the exper- 
ience of the venerable and beloved George 
Wythe, not to speak of the young Henry Clay 
when writing in the clerk’s office of the court 
in which the chancellor sat and who was to 
leave on record his appreciation of the character 
and ability of that great teacher of great men. 
the 


Virginians who considered the Fed- 


Reference has already been made to 


memorable 


eral Constitution upon its being submitted t 
the States for consideration. To Madison, per- 
haps, and his work, some of which is contained 
in the volume known as “The Federalist” 

which he, along with Hamilton and Jay, sup- 
ported the Constitution by expounding it in 
detail and defending its provisions, is due per 
haps more than to any other Virginian th 
credit for its adoption. 


Of course, it had t 
great name of Washington attached to it, and 
his great influence was supplemented in Vit 
ginia by Edmund Randolph, John Marshal 
General Henry Lee and others; but it must ! 
remembered that Patrick Henry, Mason, \ 
roe, Grayson and others of great weig 
authority opposed it bitterly. The his 

1788, like that of t 
vention of 1776 and of 1829-’30, has bee: 

ably written by the late Hugh Blair sby. 


this convention of 


one of Virginia’s devoted sons, wh 
much to perpetuate her history. 








oQ 
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Perhaps in the various Virginia conventions 
with the exception of the Underwood Conven- 
t the close of the Civil War, the political 
history of the State may be seen at its best. 
(ommonwealth’s best men have been as- 
ied in these conventions from every walk 
- and whether it be independence, taxa- 
or representation, secession, corporate 
hise, or restricted suffrage, the mother 
cenerally had the benefit of the wisdom and 

of her ablest sons. 


\\hat was said of the Revolutionary period 
dy quoted may with equal force be said 
e Convention of 1829-30. The roll of that 


ention contained the names of Madison, 
\onroe, Marshall, Giles (then Governor), 
r, Roane, Pleasants, Pendleton, Judge Philip 
rhour and John S. Barbour, Tazewell, 
Stanard, Scott, Johnson, Morris, John 
lolph, John Y. Mason, Campbell, Green 
er, Townes, Doddridge, Upshur, Cabell, 
Baldwin, Cooke, Joynes, Broadnax, Summers, 
Fitzhugh, Goode, Gordon, Dromgoole, 
can, Powell, Moore, Thompson, Taylor, 
liaferro, Venable, Holladay, Claiborne, 
Stuart, Nicholas, Jones, Prentis, Martin, Bagby, 
James M. Mason, Moore, Clopton, Henderson, 
Coalter, Jones, Beirne, Wilson, Macrae, Branch, 
Harrison, Watson, Alexander, Boyd, 
\Vood, Logan and others. While at the re- 
porter’s table sat Thomas Ritchie and John 
Hampden Pleasants agreeing for the first time, 
ps, in their views: —the “Western view” 
esentation in the convention. 


in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 

| the most notable acts which were 
passed were those establishing the Literary 
and establishing the University of Vir- 

gin George Washington himself, though he 
was Chancellor of William and Mary College, 
position which he esteemed most highly, had 
showed his interest in education by bestowing 
berty Hall Academy, afterwards Wash- 

ngton College and Washington and Lee Uni- 


the hundred shares in the James River 

which had been voted him by the 
Assembly of Virginia in October, 1784, 
ciation of his great services. And it 
| be a matter of pride that these same 


shares, carrying the same rate of interest, are 
embraced in “the school and college certifi- 
cates,” which constitute a part of the public 
debt of Virginia, and for Washington and Lee 
University a part of its foundation. 


The Literary Fund of Virginia, whose in- 
vestments during the past year have just passed 
the three million dollar point, is more than a 
hundred years old. The first Governor Tyler, 
in his message of December 4, 1809, made sev- 
eral recommendations upon the subject of 
education. James Barbour, a young lawyer 
from Orange, then a member of the General 
Assembly, afterwards Governor of Virginia 
and Minister to England, drew the bill which 
became the Act of February 2, 1810, which 
required an account to be opened to be desig- 
nated the Literary Fund, to which should be 
credited every payment thereafter made into 
the treasury on account of any escheat or con- 
fiscation, or any fine, penalty, or forfeiture, ex- 
cept militia fines. 

This act is the ground for the claim that 
James Barbour is the father of the Literary 
Fund. And during the past year the Second 
Auditor of Virginia has announced that he 
would receive from the principals of schools 
amounts of contributions of one cent per 
scholar that a monument by the school children 
of Virginia might be placed over the grave of 
this great Virginian. By act of February 11, 
1811, a bill drawn by Charles Fenton Mercer 
provided for a Board of Managers of the Lit- 
erary Fund, and forbade the approporiation of 
its funds to any other object than the educa 
tion of the poor. The latter act also provided 
for its increase from the surplus of the United 
States debt due Virginia. William Noland was 
chairman of the committee which reported both 
of these bills and is entitled to a share of the 
credit for the establishment of the Literary 


Fund. 


The second auditor’s report for last year 
shows that in addition to receipts from invest 
ments made, there was derived within twelve 
months from court fines $118,425.00; from 
waste and unappropriated lands, $4,177.08, and 


from oyster fines, $2,534.00. 
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From this fund the University of Virginia 
was largely built; the medical College of Vir- 
ginia was mainly built; Emory and Henry Col- 
lege materially assisted, and the Southern Con- 
federacy in part financed. The State is fortu- 
nate in this secure foundation as the basis on 
which in the future public education is to be 
firmly established. 

The University of Virginia was established 
by act of January 25, 1819, and out of the reve- 
nue of the Literary Fund was appropriated by 
act of March 3, 1819, fifteen thousand dollars 
per annum for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of procuring the land and erecting 
buildings and for the permanent endowment 
of the University of Virginia. Provided, how- 
ever, that the appropriation therein made to 
the University should in no manner impair or 
diminish the appropriation made to the educa- 
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tion of the poor in the several counties and 
corporations of the State. 


How well Jefferson planned, and how he 
wrote and struggled for the establishment of 
the University, and how he was aided by 
Joseph Cabell, then in the Senate, are matters 
of history. That he knew how well he builded 
is testified to by the fact that in the inscription 
which he prepared for the moderate stone pro- 
vided to mark his grave near Monticello, there 
is no reference to his having been President of 
the United States nor Minister to France, nor 
to other claims for remembrance except that 
he was author of the Declaration of Independ. 
ence, and of the Virginia statute for religious 
freedom, and father of the University of Vir- 
ginia. . 


(To be continued.) 


First Aid to High School Teachers 





CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Professor of Secondary Education, University, Va. 





Article V. 


Institutional Guidance a War Necessity 





I am going to depart in this article from my 
discussion of high school organization, admin- 
istration and management and try briefly to im- 
press upon principals, teachers and any parents 
who may chance to read this, their duty as a 
war service to induce as many of our high 
school graduates as possible, both boys and 
girls, to enter some institution of higher learn- 
ing — college, normal school, technical or pro- 
fessional school, next fall. 


If we believe in higher training as we pro- 
fess, and if the State maintains at public ex- 
pense a number of institutions of higher learn- 
ing, as it does, on the theory that the cost of 
such training as they offer is a profitable in- 
vestment because it produces a more valuable 
citizenship, then it is always the duty of high 
school teachers and principals to induce as 
many of their graduates as possible who, in 
their judgment, could pursue advanced study 


with profit, to continue their studies in some 
suitable institution offering courses beyond the 
high school grade. 

If, then, it is a plain duty in normal times, 
it becomes an imperative one in times such as 
these for reasons which are manifest. 


THE VIEW OF THE ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 
COLLEGES 


The Association of Virginia Colleges at its 
recent meeting in Richmond, recognizing this 
need, not primarily for the sake of the colleges, 
but for the sake of our Commonwealth and na- 
tion, passed the following resolution: 


This Association earnestly urges the following 
specific duties: 
One. Upon members of college facultics —T° 


regard it as a patriotic duty to continue their regular 
academic work, as that for which they have been 











specifically trained, in full force until such time as 
the Government may call them to other service. 


Two: Upon parents—To make every sacrifice 
possible to send their sons and daughters to college, 
and keep them there, until or unless the Government 
calls them to other work, to the end that they may 
be efficiently prepared for the expert service that 
shall be required of them during the war and the 
period of reconstruction after the return of peace. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’s ATTITUDE 


The entire spirit of the Administration in Wash- 


ington is, and has been from the beginning, that the 
war should in no way be used as an excuse for giv- 
ing the children of the country any less education, 
in quantity or quality, than they otherwise would 
have had, but, on the contrary, that the schools 
should do everything possible to increase their effi- 


ciency, to the end that the children now in the 
schools may at the conclusion of their course be 
even better qualified than ever before to take up 
the duties and responsibilities of life. Both the pres- 
ent demands of the war emergency and the pros- 
pective demands of the necessary readjustments in- 


evitably to follow emphasize the need of providing 
in full measure for the education of all the people. 
The President has repeatedly called the attention 


of the nation to the urgent necessity of this special 
form of conservation. He has particularly urged 
young people graduating from the high schools to 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered by 


the colleges and technical schools, “to the end that 
the country may not lack an adequate supply of 
trained men and women,” and he assures young peo- 
ple who are not called to active military service that 
“by pursuing their course (in school) with earnest- 
ness and diligence they also are preparing themselves 
for valuable service to the nation.” 


Later the President again expressed his “very ur- 
gent concern that none of the educational processes 
of the country should be interrupted any more than 
is absolutely unavoidable during the war.” [Extract 


Returns in Education in 
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from an official statement of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education.] 


Dr. Strayer, in an article in the January num- 
ber of Educational Adminjstration and Super- 
vison, says: “It may well be argued that at 
this time, to a degree never before realized in 
the history of our country, more education is 
demanded of the individual who would succeed, 
and that those who are most adequately pre- 
pared for their life work will be able to con- 
tribute most largely to our national welfare. 


“It is interesting to note that throughout 
Great Britain the importance of a prolonged 
period of education is the subject of discus- 
sion.” 


In England a parliamentary committee has 
reported a program for the development of pub- 
lic education after the war, and Sir Walter 
Lawrence, in a speech made recently at the 
University of Virginia, stated that their pro- 
gram for secondary education is far more pre- 
tentious than anything we now have in this 
country. The Fisher bill provides for a reor- 
ganization of English education, particuarly as 
it affects the opportunity of children for sec- 
ondary and higher education. “Possibly the 
most striking provision,” says Dr. Strayer, “is 
that which seeks to select the abler boys and 
girls, regardless of their social status or the 
economic welfare of the family from which they 
come, for secondary and higher education. It 
is proposed to grant not only scholarships, but 
maintenance for those who show unusual abil- 
ity. The road from the elementary school 
through the University is to be opened for all 
who can profit by higher education.” 


Proportion to Investment 





Less than one pe: cent of American men are 
college graduates, yet this one per cent has 


furnished, according to J. C. Jones in “Forum,” 
55 per cent of our Presidents, 36 per cent of the 
members of Congress, 47 per cent of the Speak- 
ers of the House, 54 per cent of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, 02 per cent of the Secretaries of State, 


t of the Secretaries of the Treasury, 


50 per cent 


67 per cent of the Attorney-Generals, and 69 
per cent of the Justices of the Supreme Court. 

While most persons admit the value of higher 
education in providing culture, whatever that 
term may mean, and in the broadening, deep- 
ening and refining of human life, comparatively 
few are aware of the close relationship between 
education and the production of wealth. <A 
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very interesting bulletin on “The Money Value 
of Education” has recently been published by 
the United States Bureau of Education. Every 
high school teacher should secure a copy, be 
cause it is a comprehensive statistical statement 
showing the material and measurable rewards 
of education. While the higher things of the 


soul are priceless rewards which true educa- 


tion brings, we should not lose sight altogether 
of the definite in which education pro- 
motes industrial efficiency and increases ma- 
terial wealth. The bulletin attempts to show 


and gives historical and statistical proof that 


Way 


national wealth and power are determined by 


education. that education also contributes to in 


success, and is of value to the com 


dividual 


munity, State and nation in proportion to the 


amount the individual has received. 


The Child and Drawing’ 
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Let us all, then, join in a vigorous campaign 
to send more boys and girls to college this year 
than in any previous year. Our men’s colleges 
have been largely depleted, the boys who haye 
left their walls will in the majority of cases. 
unless the war ends very soon, miss their 
chance of a complete college training: there 
will be a long reconstruction period in this 
country and in Europe which will require 
skilled and trained manhood and womanhood. 
While their older brothers are mobilizing jn 
our training camps to furnish man-power 
against Germany, we must mobilize them in 
our institutions of learning that they may pro 
vide the brain power necessary for the refitting, 
and refurnishing of the whole commercial, in 


dustrial, mechanical and social world. 





DOROTHY B. KALB, Drawing Teacher Wilson Normal School, Washington, D. C. 





It is a great privilege as well as pleasure to be 
given an opportunity to speak to you gentlemen 
on the subject of “The Child and Drawing,” or as 
we may more directly state it, “Shall We Teach 
Our Children to Draw ?” 


In approaching this subject we meet at the 
outset two propositions whose truth, we must 
accept and upon which we base the question in 
The first is that reaction or e.wpression is 
the 


hand. 


necessary in the learning process, or as 


psychologist says, “In the learning process sensa- 
tion alone is not enough, but reaction is also neces- 


> 


sary to give the situation meaning.” Dewey 
sums it up tersely when he says, “We learn by 
doing.” The schools have come to recognize this 


nd we now have such forms 


psychological truth 
as physical training, dramatics, 
But it is 
the relation of this proposition to drawing that we 


of expression 


laboratory work, singing, writing, etc. 


want particularly to discuss to-day. 


Let us turn now to the second proposition 


which is that graphic expression is natural to 
mankind. he earliest records of our race come 


to us in the rock tracings of prehistoric times, 


wonderfully close observations of animals carved 
on the walls of caves. And in these same caves 
are found tools all of which bear the decorations 
those far off times — the 


carved on them in 


graphic expression of uncivilized man, Coming 
on down through the ages we find that “all great 
nations have written their autobiographies not 
alone in the book cf their deeds and the book 
of their words, but alsc: in the book of their art.” 


Witness the pyramids of Egypt, the temples and 


sculpture of Greece, the cathedrals of France, the . 
paintings of Italy. The individual repeats this ; 
instinct of the race, and we find every little cl ild 

ready and anxious to draw the weird symbols 


that to him stand for the objects about him- 
self-expression with no more suitable vehic! 
its service than drawing, “the universal languag' 
of form.” 

Now granting that we start life witl 
stinct to express ourselves graphically, and recog 
nizing the truth that for the purposes of 
there must be expression, as well as 


* Address delivered at Superintenden 


Roanoke Conference. 
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we come naturally to the question: Is this par- 
ticular form of expression of sufficient value to be 
given a place in the school curriculum? Shall 
we teach our children to draw? 

[his question is particularly pertinent just now 
when the war is forcing us to evaluate everything 
we teach; but instead of throwing our subject 
lightly aside as a mere fad or frill, I believe a 
careful scrutiny will cause us to emphasize it in 
the curriculum at this particular time, as some- 
thing as vital in the life of the individual and the 
nation as any of the three R’s. I could almost 
wish that “drawing” began with an R, that it 

always be classed with the time-honored 


DEFINITION OF DRAWING 


But before we go any further, let us consider 
he terms with which we are dealing that there 
be no misunderstanding during this talk. 
When I speak of drawing to-day, I want you to 
mderstand that term as meaning not merely 
representation and decoration, but also construc- 
tion, all forms of handwork, with especial em- 
phasis upon this last division; though, of course, 


tha 
le in 


portance of the other two must not be 
es underestimated. Furthermore, when we speak 
ns of teaching children to draw we mustn’t imagine 
for a minute that the purpose of such instruction 
make artists of them. Even in our art 
schools, which attract a selected group of young 
people, it is only 1 per cent who ever achieve real 
ne. If in our little efforts we discover and 
help develop a genius, well and good, but he will 
be the exception. Most of our work must be with 
the masses, who, “as the consumers in our mod- 
erm civilization must be trained to appreciate that 
hich they may never be able to produce.” Mr. 
‘Scott Perry, of Pratt Institute, has said 
inore when we educate one hundred people 
(0 appreciate art than we do when we educate 
“For this great body of children the 
not to get perfect results on paper, but 

lop the mind, the body, and the soul.” 

g \nd | believe that drawing helps to do just this. 


149 ne , ~4 
' l. 


us consider first what this subject does 
hild mentally, and immediately we realize 
ing so develops the power of observation 
ing. Were I to ask you gentlemen to 
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draw even the most common object, a street car, 
a dog, a chair, you might find yourselves slightly 
embarrassed. As James says, “Our mental 
images have fringes,” and we scarcely realize 
how indefinite they are until we try to express 
them in a picture. But look at any object with 
the searching eye of one about to record his ob- 
servations in a drawing and how much more 
definite and clear the mental picture becomes. 


This point scarcely needs further elaboration, 
so we'll pass on to the next, which is that drawing 
develops the memory. Definite memory drills 
may be given, and should be more frequently than 
they are; but even in the ordinary lesson in which 
memory training is not the chief aim, the end is 
accomplished incidentally. When we look away 
from the object we are drawing to the paper upon 
which we are working the impression is carried 
in the memory, for “all drawing is memory work 
until the fingers become unconscious agents.” 


ACCURACY DEVELOPED 


Through drawing, accuracy is developed. This 
is particularly true of mechanical drawing and 
But 
it is equally true, though less evident, in much of 
the work adapted to our younger children. 


any handwork involving the use of tools. 


The 
use of ruler and scissors in planning and cutting 
an “Alphabet Book,” the construction and deco- 
ration of a simple box, the pasting of a port- 
folio, ete., all are problems developing the child’s 
accurcacy. 

These same problems develop judgment. But 
so also do other phases of art work. To place a 
spray of flowers or any object in the best place 
on a piece of paper; to mount a picture and 
calendar pad on a background, adjusting them to 
secure interesting spacing; to determine the ex- 
act amount of clay to be used to reproduce an 
apple or nut in its actual size,— all these prob- 
lems develop the child’s judgment. 

Nor must we forget that drawing develops his 
Little children come 
to school drawing, drawing, drawing, willing to 
try anything, either reproducing out of their small 
experience or creating to fit the new situation. 


initiative and imagination. 


But how many of us as adults have either the 
child’s fearlessness of attack or his vivid imagina- 


tion ? It has been said, “the 


imaginative 
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sense has been sadly neglected in our educa- 
It is one of information and not 
formation.” Through drawing much can be done 
to save and develop for us those natural endow- 


tive system. 


, 


ments with which we all start life. 

And so we might go on, speaking of concentra- 
tion, self-reliance, persistence, etc., but I think 
we need not elaborate, for surely no further 
proof is needed to establish the assertion that 
drawing promotes mental development. 

Let us now see what it offers the child physi- 
cally. Manual training, both knife and bench 
work, obviously plays an important part in the 
development of the larger muscles. But just as 
much is accomplished in the adjustment of the 
finer ones through drawing. The little child 
comes to school without much control over these 
finer muscles ; consequently, his first art work is 
free arm drills at the blackboard, broad paint 
washes, free paper cutting, etc. But little by 
little crayons are introduced, more delicate work 
is done with the paint brush, pencils are used, 
until through the exercises in drawing the “mus- 
cular virtues of skill, endurance and perseverance 
are developed.” We are in danger of overlook- 
ing these benefits because they are not so ap- 
parent, but that does not depreciate their value. 


BENEFITS OF DRAWING 


Now so far in our consideration we have 
treated the child as though he were isolated from 
his fellows, an entity in himself. But no man 
lives to himself. Consequently, we must place 
the child in his niche in life and see what draw- 
ing has to give him as the citizer. of any com- 
munity. And here find that he must be 
clothed, he must live in some kind of a home, he 
must engage in some kind of work. And what 
has drawing to do with the first two of these 
temporal needs? Well just this, that a study of 
drawing develops taste, and taste determines 
what we wear and how we furnish our homes. 
Ruskin says, “What we like determines what we 
are, and to teach taste determines character,” 
and some one else has said, “While talent is rare, 
taste can be developed in any one.” To my mind 
one fundamental aim of art instruction is to edu- 
cate our children’s taste in matters of dress and 
house-furnishing; to teach them not to wear a 
pink sweater and orange hat at the same time; 


we 
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not to select carpets covered with sprays of roses, 
nor wallpapers budding with naturalistic flowers ; 
not to hang pictures so high that they are above 
the heads of all observers —=in short, to ap- 
preciate quiet colors, good proportions, simplicity, 
and sincerity in workmanship. If any of you 
have any doubt as to the practical application of 
art teaching to life, let me refer you to Dr, 
James Parton Haney’s little monograph, “The 


9 


Stranger 


PROFESSIONS AIDED By DRAWING 


As for the aid drawing can offer the worker, 
scarcely enough can be said at the present time. 
But before we consider the part it is playing be- 
cause of the war, let us view the subject in times 
of peace. Of course, there are many professions 
and occupations which are based on drawing as 
their very corner-stone. We have the artists, 
illustrators, architects, interior decorators, cos- 


tume designers, textile and furniture designers, 


designers of advertisements, etc., all specialists, 
but all people who may have found their niche in 
life through the opportunity offered in the draw- 
ing class in school. But apart from them there 
are many others who need a knowledge of some 
phase of drawing in their work. For example, 
there are draftsmen for patents, maps, and all 
kinds of machinery. There are people who make 
scientific drawings. I have heard Mrs. Com- 
stock, of Cornell, herself a scientist, tell how she 
studied at Cooper Union that she might illustrate 
the books of her illustrious husband. Civil and 
electrical engineers must have a knowledge of 
mechanical drawing. Cabinet-makers need not 
only this knowledge, but should know something 
also of design, that the proportions and decora- 
tions of their work be in accordance with the laws 
of beauty. Coming to occupations, seemingly 
even further removed from our subject we find 
such people as railroad engineers needing a 
knowledge of color that they may read signals 
Where will they learn it except i 
our drawing classes? Storekeepers will have 
more attractive windows if they know some- 
thing of color combinations, of good proportions, 
of harmony. And even the farmer may on 0C 
casion find a pressing need for a knowlege of 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey tells 0 
He had gone to 


correctly. 


this subject. 
an experience in New England. 
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, rural community to talk on drawing and was 
being entertained at a farmhouse whose master 
had no interest in and but little respect for Mr. 
Bailey’s occupation. At the dinner table this 
farmer talked at length about the difficulty he 
had experienced that very morning in fitting a 
jeam to a ridgepole in a new barm he was building. 
He had sawed the beam several times before 
striking the proper angle. Mr. Bailey listened 
quietly until the end. Then with his knife he 
drew on the table cloth a diagram showing how 
through a knowledge of drawing the proper angle 
could have been determined before any sawing 
whatever had been done. 


So much for the relation of drawing to work 
in times of peace. Turn now to the present sit- 
uation and with me see what it has to do with 
war times, and immediately we think of the new 
art known as “camouflage.” Our artists paint 
a section of a road, erect it on scaffolding form- 
ing a tunnel through which troops pass in safety, 
while the enemy aviator above sees only a peace- 
ful roadside. Or again they transform the great 
tanks into rocks and trees by a few strokes of 
the brush, or make papier-maché horses or trees 
as hiding places for spies. This is art applied to 
war purposes. If you have seen the wonderful 
war cartoons by Louis Raemaekers, the Dutch 
cartoonist, you will agree that they have surely 
done as much or more to shape popular opinion 
as any of the articles in our newspapers. And not 
long ago I read in the Literary Digest of a sculp- 
tress in Paris now giving her services as a Red 
Cross nurse, who, through the knowledge of 
anatomy acquired in her art has invented new 
forms of splints and bandages that greatly aid 
surgery. 


TRAINED MEN NEEDED 


Apart from these artists lending their special 
gift to the war needs there is the great mass 


of draftsmen in the munition plants, shipyards, 
etc., all doing their bit with their pencils and 
rules. But the aid which drawing offers does 
not end here, for after all these are the specialists. 


Let us turn to the masses again. Among the 
thousands of men killed every week in this awful 
cataclysm hundreds of hand-laborers are being 
snuffed out, and it falls to the schools to replace 


these men, not alone in our communities, but 
within the army itself. The Literary Digest of 
last week says: “The need of the hour demands 
trained men both in the fighting ranks and in in- 
dustry to replace those withdrawn by the draft. 
It is not the whole matter of soldiering to carry 
a gun, and as Mr. W. L. Stoddard shows in the 
Boston Transcript, ‘men trained to work at trades 
and jobs in the Army are just as necessary in the 
Army and to the fighting value of the Army as is 
the skill of the gunner or the brains of the gen- 
eral.’”’ It behooves us now to do all in our power 
to develop our children’s skill of hand, and we 
should emphasize as never before all forms of 
handwork — knitting, weaving, sloyd work, con- 
struction, shop work, etc. 


But let us not stop here. We may go so far 
as to take a long glance into the future with Miss 
Anna L. Cobb who, writing in the School Arts 
Magazine, points out that “in the intense compe- 
tition in the business markets of the world after 
peace is established art must be recognized as it 
increases the value of the manufactured article 
as merchandise. Americans have depended in 
times gone by on foreigners to add this art inter- 
est. The time has come when we must depend 
on ourselves, and consequently national art edu- 
cation should be established as an education for 
service in industry in its highest sense. The art 
schools and the teachers of art in our public 
schools must carry on the work of salvation un- 
til the spirit of the people is quickened and a con- 
sciousness aroused that art is not only a privilege, 
but a sacret right belonging to both the producers 
and consumers of the world.” After all, “art is 
not a thing to be done, but the best way of doing 
whatever is to be done;” and Ruskin closes the 
argument with the statement that, “Industry with- 
out art is brutality.” 


DEVELops SPIRITUAL SIDE 


And now we come to our closing thought. 
We have considered the mental and physical 
development of the child, as well as his relation 
to the world in which he lives. But no plea 
for the teaching of drawing would be complete 
without a final word about its part in the de- 
velopment of the spiritual side of the human 
being. Man is a trinity, and drawing not only 








PHI 


feeds his mind and body, but ministers to his 
This it does through art appreciation, 
First, the appreciation of the 


soul. 
which is twofold: 
world of beauty about us, and secondly, the appre- 
ciation of the works of art man-made and be- 
stowed on each rising generation as its social 
heritage. Scarcely enough can be said about what 
drawing does for us by way of unfolding na- 


A man watching 


ture’s beauties to our eyes. 
Mr. Turner painting one of his marvelous sun- 
sets, said, “Mr. Turner, I don’t see all those 


colors.” The artist’s only reply was, “Don’t you 
wish could?” The trained eye sees much 


that is forever hidden from the untrained. 


you 
How 
much we should do then for our children, espe- 
cially in rural communities, to open their eyes 
to the wonders about them. To the plow-boy 
the earth should be a palette of colors and not 


merely so many clods and stones. 
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But not alone does art turn our eyes appre- 
clatively toward nature, but through its study 
the wealth of man’s handwork in the past is laid 
before us. Mr. Bailey has said, “The study of 
drawing opens to the mind the wealth of human 
treasure in the form of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and the various handicrafts, through 
which man has expressed his ideals and aspira- 
tions, and leads to a keener appreciation of na- 
ture as an inspiration to art, thus vastly increas- 
ing the pleasure and significance of life. It 
should therefore be free to all.” 

\t this time when war is spreading its brutaliz- 
ing influence over the earth let me leave with you 
the plea that you put into your schools this sub 
ject which gives your children not alone mental 
and physical development, but which ministers to 


r 


the finer fabric of their being, and so works fi 


the nation’s future good. 


A Laboratory for the Rural Schools 





FLORA BRYSON, Department 


of Science, Radford Normal School 





One of the greatest handicaps in teaching 
any sort of science in the rural school is the 
want of room for laboratory work. ‘The en 
trance requirements of most colleges for pre 
‘separate 


paratory and high schools call for a 
room” for the laboratory. 

This extra room, and the price of apparatus, 
as quoted in the scientific catalogues, are suff 
cient to arouse tne suspicion ef many econom1- 
cal and practical boards and silence the timid 
suggestions of the teacher. For that reason, 
the pupils are deprived of the use of the great 
store of supplies all about the school room for 
a working laboratory to be had for the asking 
or “picking up.” 

\fter all, the students need only a place in 
which to work and a place in which to keep the 
simple apparatus and chemicals. In schools that 
cannot afford a separate room, may be built a 
shallow closet or case along the wall that will 
answer effectually the purpose of both labora 
tory and store room. In the case that we have 
had made, the lower part contains closets and 


a drawer at the bottom. The closet doors are 


hinged on the upper side and have folding 
legs, so when open, they form tables for work 
ing. Above these tables are shelves for reagent 
bottles, supplies and small pieces of apparatus 
The doors enclosing these shelves are black 
boards hung on weights, which can be throw 
up easily. 

There is no sacrifice of wall space, for thes 
doors give as much blackboard space — minus 
as would the walls, and when 





a few inches 
the lower doors are closed, the case occupies 
only twenty inches of space from the wall, and 
feet open; this 
Unless there is plenty of 


three when 


about includes 


standing room. I 
space, we would always recommend the folding 
tables or shelves. 


The following is an itemized list of t! 


terial used in our case, which is made to 1 
from place to place, and which accomm 

eight or ten pupils: 

332 ft. pine lumber ($3.00 per 100). 

Nails ; Jaaeis a 
5 one-half pair hinges, at 1oc............. 
4 Weights (2 8-lb., 2 16-lb., at 2c per Ib.). 
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» likts Char BORED: 6 doi sic nse dcewe ncn sive .07 4 
Seah EE ihc crc ot ake weak eee SR hale we 12% 
cupboard catch........se.s+eee- peer ree 10 
3 blackboards, “composition” (each 36 x 48 
CB cn tna aes as ORR Sea 4.98 
ji Re Spar Ores ear gee ah see $17.10 


[f built into the wall, the case would take 
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about half as much lumber. As much space 
may be utilized around the wall as needed. 
The school boys could do the work as a part 
of their manual training. A separate room ar- 
ranged with these shelves and tables around 
the wall would easily serve for all the classes 
in the natural sciences, manual arts, cooking 
and sewing, if they meet at different hours. 


A Winter Dining Table for the Birds 





ESTHER M. MEREDITd. Scottsville. High School 





(his winter I have had a most interesting 
For three winters past 
from five to seven bluebirds to 


experience with birds. 
| have had 
spend the winter with me, by having up bird 
boxes, but I had never had any regular feeding 
ce for them. 

\Vhen the cold weather came I fixed a shelf 
with a small ledge around it, just outside the 


window of my sitting-room. J did not expect 


bird visitors for some time, as I thought 


they would be shy at first. 


So you can imagine 
ny delight when, an hour after I had finished 


he shelf, two cardinals and a chickadee had 
me and partaken of the lunch. 

[ am sure there must be a bird wireless, as in 
a very short time there were daily, or I should 
say, twice daily visits from chickadees, winter 
wrens, wax wings, blue jays, cardinals, blue- 

ls and dozens and dozens of juncos. Once 
or twice a song sparrow came. The English 
sparrows came only twice, and each time | 
killed one and since then I haven’t been both 
ered. The birds were intensely patriotic, and 
wouldn’t touch wheat if there was anything 
else on the shelf. In fact, the juncos were 

only birds who would eat wheat. 

ver seed was the favorite article of diet, and 
suet was next. 


Sun- 


he chickadees were very fond of crumbs, 
e larger birds liked suet, the jays especially 
ild take the whole piece if I hadn’t tied it 
nail in the window ledge. 
very cold days I put a bowl of hot water 
the shelf and all the birds were delighted, 
ibly it was the novelty of having a hot 
k, anyway they would quarrel about that 


more than about the food. In the very coldest 
weather I would have to change the water 
every hour or two or it would freeze. 

Almost every day two much fluffed-up Eng 
lish mocking birds would come, but they were 
exclusive not eat with the 


very and would 


other birds. 

The wax wings and the chickadees were very 
friendly and would fly down when I had the 
window open putting the food out, and if I were 
late doing this the chickadees didn’t hesitate 
to give me good scolding. 

[ found it better to put the seed in small 
bowls, as then it wasn’t scattered off the shelf 
by the quick flutter of so many wings. It is 
needless to say this shelf was out of reach of 
any Cat. 

Before the cold weather was over all my sun- 
flower and other provisions gave out and I had 
to ‘buy more. I feel that I was more than 
repaid by the pleasure the birds gave the whole 
family, and then, too, the protection of all in 
sectivorous birds is a patriotic duty now. It 
would be an excellent plan to have at least one 
junior Audubon society in each school. 

I have a junior Audubon class of boys, and 
they are so much interested. Every member 
made and put up a bird box last spring, and 
the result was ten families of wrens and six 
families of bluebirds were raised in them. 

I hope every one who reads this will raise 
some sunflower seed and next winter have a 
bird feeding shelf. It will give you more pleas 
ure for the amount of labor expended than any 
thing else I know. 
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Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





A NATIONAL CALL FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


The National Council of Defense has issued 
a stirring appeal to the people of every school 
community throughout the nation to unite in 
an organization that they may stand together 
and support the government in all of its great 
war and constructive program. In other words 
they are calling for each community to organ- 
ize after the fashion that our own community 
leagues are organized in this State. Our own 
State Council of Defense has urged us to push 
this work of community organization as never 
before, and we are putting forth every effort 
to convince the people of each school com- 
munity in the State that they should unite in 
a community league, not only for the winning 
of the war, but for placing the community in 
the best possible condition to meet its own 
problems which will continue to increase as 
this war goes on. 

If your community has not a community 
league, will you not proceed at once to assist 
in bringing about such an organization? Write 
to us for a bulletin which explains exactly how 
to proceed with the organization. If there is a 
league in your community, will you not assist 
in making it more genuinely active than it has 
ever been before? 


PREPARE FOR A BiG ANNUAL MEETING IN May 


The May meeting, as our league workers know, is 
the annual meeting of the league, at which time the 
reports for the entire year are made, officers elected 
for the ensuing year and the annual report made up 
by the league to send to the State office at Richmond. 
We urge every league in the State to make this 
coming May meeting the most successful in the his- 
tory of the work. The officers should begin pre- 
paration at once on a program that will insure a 
large attendance, and every committee should pre- 
pare its report on what has been acommplished dur- 
ing the past year that it may present every item in 
full. 

It will be well to have a program fashioned after 
the usual May Day exercise, although it is not neces- 


sary to hold the meeting on the first day of May, 
but just at the regular meeting time. The president 
and secretary should communicate with the chair- 
man of each committee, indicating just what they 
expect of the several committees before this meeting. 
It would be well to look over the last annual report 
of the Co-operative Education Association and see 
what is required to make the league a banner league, 
then prepare your league to be in that class. 

Every league worker who reads this notice should 
get in touch with the officers of his league at once 
and encourage them to make this May meeting one 
that will be remembered by the community. With 
whole-hearted, enthusiastic co-operation, complete 
success will attend the efforts of those who prepare 
for this happy occasion. 


SuccessFuL District MEETINGS 

To date three successful district educational con- 
ferences have been held—at Norton, March 7th, 
8th and oth; at Lynchburg, March 14th, 15th and 
16th, and at Radford, March 14th, 15th and 16th. At 
Norton the principal speakers were Mrs. G. E. 
Heuser, Dr. J. P. McConnell and Mr. J. H. Mont- 
gomery. At Lynchburg the speakers were Dr. E. B. 
Crooks, Miss Ella Agnew, Mr. Ryland, Mrs. Mon- 
tague, Mr. Cullen and Senator Addison. At Radford 
the speakers were Professor Gilbert, Mr. Thos. B. 
McAdams, Dr. E. B. Hatcher, Miss Bryson, Judge 
C. E. Cassell and Miss Ocie Stiff. The attendance 
at these meetings was good, and the discussion of 
vital matters was exceedingly interesting and profi- 
table. We are thoroughly convinced that such 
meetings will prove genuinely beneficial to the work. 
The beginning has been even better than we hoped 
for. 

The conference of the Alexandria district will be 
held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, March 2!st, 
22nd and 23rd, at Manassas, and the Petersburg con- 
ference will be held at Farmville, March 28th, 20th 
and 30th. 


’ 
HEALTH MEETING IN APRIL 


It is very important that you observe the special 
health day program in April. At that time plan for 
a real clean-up campaign and prepare to prevent 
any contagious diseases striking your community. 

The program is given in the Special Day !'ro- 
gram Bulletin, a copy of which is perhaps in tle 
hands of the president or principal of the school 
Write to the Health Department, Richmond, ‘of 
special health bulletins. 
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CoMMUNITY LEAGUE News IN Every Home 


[his paper should go into the home of every 
rue member in your community. If it is not, 


1 
leat 


we urge you to plan a canvass at once for your 
munity and prevail on every household to sub- 


col 


scribe to this paper that we may keep in touch with 
them monthly and thereby strengthen your local 
league work. If you will make this canvass and 
write to us at once we will furnish you a few 
extra copies of the paper. 


“Among the Colleges 





FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


The summer school catalog has gone to press 
and will be sent out about April roth. Indications 
point to a large enrollment of summer school stu- 
dents. The summer session begins June 17th. 

Special instruction in canning, drying and pre- 
serving is to be given in a brief course beginning 
June 3rd, immediately after school classes, under 
the auspices of the United States government. Quite 
a large number have enrolled for this class. 


Dean. A. B. Chandler, Jr., addressed the teachers 
of the eighth district at Manassas on March a2tst. 
The subject of his address was “Better Rural Schools 
as Related to Better Farm Homes and Community 
Life.” 

President E. H. Russell and Dean A. B. Chandler, 
Jr. were present at Spotsylvania county teachers’ 
meeting on March 8th; the former spoke on “Thrift 
and Thrift Stamps,” the latter on “Food Conserva- 
tion 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


General E. W. Nichols, superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, has offered the facilities of 
the institute to the government for the establishment 
this summer of a camp for the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. A similar offer was accepted by 
the government last year, and last spring and sum- 
mer a highly successful encampment, officered by a 
number of the younger members of the V. M. I. 
faculty, was conducted. 

Colonel Henry C. Ford, professor of history, was 
re-elected by the State Senate to succeed himself as 
the representative of the Virginia Military Institute 
on the State Board of Education. 

A famous battery that won distinction for South- 
‘rn arms in the War between the States has been 
called back into service on account of the exigencies 
of the present war. 


This battery, which was retired some years ago 
when the United States government issued guns for 
artillery drill at the institute, was the one com- 
manded by the late Colonel Poague, one of the most 
gallant of the Confederate leaders. It went through 


the whole of Jackson’s Valley campaign and was 
used brilliantly in many of the battles of that period. 


When the War Department sent new and modern 
guns to the institute for the use of the cadets, 
Poague’s battery was retired and since that time it 
occupied a position of honor at the foot of the bronze 
statute of Stonewall Jackson which stands on the 
parade ground in front of barracks. 

A few weeks ago the War Department issued an 
order calling in the guns that had been sent to 
military colleges, in view of the shortage of ord- 
nance. It was then decided to use once more the 
old artillery and now the cadets are drilling with a 
battery that is, in some respects, the most famous in 
the South. 

The annual edition of the offical register of the 
institute recently came from the press. It contains 
a great deal of interesting information about the 
history and work of the institute, and, as an appen- 
dix, gives a list, with addresses, of the graduates 
up to last June. Perhaps the most interesting thing 
in the volume, as showing the growth of the institute 
and the extent of its service, is the cadet registration 
list as follows: Virginia, 259; Texas, 53; North 
Carolina, 24; West Virginia, 20; Alabama, 17; Geor- 
gia, 15; District of Columbia, 12; Florida, 12; Mis- 
sissippi, 12; Missouri, 11; Tennessee, 11; Pennsyl- 
vania, 10; Kentucky, 9; Louisiana, 9; South Carolina, 
8; Oklahoma, 7; Maryland, 6; New York, 6; Ohio, 
6; California, 5; Illinois, 5; Arkansas, 4; Indiana, 4; 
Michigan, 3; North Dakota, 2; Wisconsin, 2; Kansas, 
1; Massachusetts, 1; Minnesota, 1; Montana, 1; New 
Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 1; 
Wyoming, 1; Canada, 2; China, 1; Russia, 1. Total 
544. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The annual edition of the official catalogue of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute for the session of 
1917-18 has just been issued and copies may be 
had by addressing the registrar of the college. The 
one hundred and ninety-two pages of the year book 
are replete with information about the various de- 
partments, and a brief historical sketch of the school 
incorporated. 
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The faculty this year numbers thirty-three regular 
members, ten associate professors, seven instructors, 
twenty-one student assistants, ten other employes on 
the staff of the administrative office, and six chap- 
lains. Two of the full professors, one assistant pro- 
fessor and the registrar are away on leave for duty 
in the national service. 

The total enrollment of students this year is 519, 
students, 8; Seniors, 
137; 203; 
second two year agriculture, 23; first two year agri- 
culture, 40; vinter course, 51, making a total 
of 570 young men who have received instruction at 
ves 

Twelve States, Brazil and Colombia, are repre- 
sented in the student body. Virginia leads with 478 
men, West Virginia, South Carolina and Kentucky 
and the other eight States have one or 


divided as follows: graduate 


50; Juniors, 58; Sophomores, Freshmen, 


farmers’ 
since September 21, 


IQI7. 


each have 7, 
more representatives 
men are taking the engineering course, 184 are study- 


Two hundred and eighty-nine 


ing agriculture, 28 applied science, and 18 general 
science. The Freshman class is the largest in years. 

In a recent letter to the executive secretary of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute Alumni Association, 
General Goethals, U. S. A., says: 

“Daniel Wright came with me at my first call for 
engineers in 1904 at a salary of $75.00 per month; to- 
day he is chief municipal engineer at a salary of 
$450.00 per month. His various promotions since 
he has been with the canal commission speak as to 
his ability as an engineer. I consider him an un- 
usually capable municipal engineer.” 

Mr. Wright is a native of Norfolk and graduated 
at V. P. I. in the class of 1904. 

The liquid-fire man-portable flame projector now 
being used against the Germans is a V. P. I. inven- 
tion, and has been adopted by both the French and 
British The inventor, J. B. 
is a Botetourt county and was a member of 
the 1895 class. The kerosene burner recently adopted 
by the quartermaster’s department of the army, by 
which oil is converted into vapor, is an invention of 
a¥. 1. 3, 

There are 638 stars in the service flag of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, this being the total num- 
ber of the "Tech men now in the various branches 
of the national service. Of this number, 385 or 61 
per cent are commissioned officers, and not a single 
V. PI 
training camp failed to receive a commission. 


*Tech 


governments Carper, 


man 


man. 


officers’ 


Over 


engineer who entered a reserve 


one hundred men entered this branch of the 
service 

At the request of the State committee of the Y. 
M. C. A. a leaders’ conference for association work- 
ers from the colleges of Southwest Virginia, will be 
held at V. P. I. March 29th, 30th and gist. The 
ladies of the campus and Blackbsurg will entertain 
the delegates and among the schools represented will 


be Emory and Henry, Daleville College, Roanoke 
College and Randolph-Macon Academy. 

Colonel E. B. White, federal food administrator 
for Virginia, has just appointed three heads of de- 
partments at V. P. I. as members of State staff. 
President Eggleston has been made director of col- 
leges and schools in the division of public informa- 
tion; Jesse M. Jones, director of extension work, has 
been made director of the division of agricultural 
production, and Miss Ella G. Agnew, assistant direc- 
tor of home demonstration work, has received the 
appointment of director of the division of food con- 
sumption. Miss Agnew is director of home 
economics on Colonel White’s staff. 


also 


A large consignment of ducks, geese and pheasants 
was received at V. P. I. early in March from the 
State Game Commission at Richmond. As the col- 
lege lacks any facilities for the proper housing of 
these birds, temporary pens were hastily constructed 
and an attempt will be made to provide the birds 
with comfortable and permanent quarters, as soon 
as possible. 

Reid Williams, of the present senior class, has 
left for Hampden-Sidney, where he will give instruc- 
tion to the students in military science and tactics. 

John R. Hutcheson, assistant director of exten- 
sion work, represented the college and extension 


division at the educational conference in Radford 
last week. 
Hon. Eugene C. Massie, of Richmond, State 


Chairman of the War Camp Community Service, 
addressed the students, members of the faculty and 
townspeople in the auditorium during March in be- 
half of this work. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Dr. Thomas W. Page, professor of economics at 
the University of Virginia, has been appointed to 
the federal tariff board by President Wilson. Dr. 
Page will probably have to ask for a leave of absence 
from the University next year, although he will be 
able to continue his classes here by a slight rearrange- 
ment of his class schedule. He is one of two collegt 
professors on the federal tariff board. 


Base Hospital No. 41, the University unit, mob! 
lized and departed to Camp Sevier, S. C., on March 
sth. In the roster there were a dozen men 1! the 
University and many alumni. Everything s in 


readiness for some time, and only awaited the order 
to mobilize. 

Governor Westmoreland Davis appointed the f I 
lowing men to the Board of Visitors of the Un 
versity: John Stewart Bryan, of Richmond d- 
rich Hatton, of Portsmouth; Alexander F. ert 
son, of Staunton; Senator C. Harding Walker an 

vent 


Their appointmen 
Messrs. Bryan, 


Delegate S. D. Dillard. 


into effect February 28th. 





d 
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nd Dillard are new members of the board. 
succeed John Wimbish Craddock, Armistead 
( chill Gordon and William Henry White. Mr. 
Hatton was reappointed. Senator Walker was ap- 
| to fill out the unexpired term of F. R. Lewis. 
r Gordon was not reappointed, and as the first 
meeting date is June 8th, unless important 
ess comes up the place of rector will remain 
until that date. 

ter all the violent discussion which took place 
around the University concerning co-ordina- 
nd co-education, the Virginia State Legislature 
rned without considering the bill. The agita- 

ill now subside until the next session. 
ree debating teams to represent Virginia have 
selected from sixteen original contestants. 
team will have two principals and an alternate. 
nia will debate Johns Hopkins at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., on April 27th, and another team will 
North Carolina at Baltimore the same date. 
will debate Georgia at Athens, Ga. on 
The subject of debate is: “Resolved, That 
ited States government should conscript every 
not now engaged in military service for such 
ervice during the period of the war as the 
nment may deem each best fitted to perform.” 
illiam Newton Neff, known to University men 
Billy” Neff, resigned the secretaryship of the 
rsity Y. M. C. A. and left for his home in 
Chilhowie, Va. February 14th. After completing 


personal business, Mr. Neff expects to enter 
litary service. He carries with him the best 
isl for success of all the_students. The place 
cant by his departure will not be filled, but 
rk of the Y. M. C. A. will go on under the 
nee of students. 

|. A. Cole, commandant of the University of 
R. O. T. C., has formed a volunteer com- 
pany, which is to make more rapid strides than the 
nit could as a whole. The new company is 
sed of all officers and other men who have an 
interest in military proficiency. The com- 
rills under the colonel’s personal instruction 
week, on which day drills for the remain- 
panies are suspended. To make up for that 
daily drills have been extended from one 

one hour and a quarter. 
Cole plans to have competitive drills and 
contests of all kinds between the companies. 
Lhe inner will be awarded a silver cup. The 
rps has a membership of sixteen men who are 
well acquainted with the most familiar trumpet 
Calls. Rifles for the use of the rifle club have ar- 
r the range in the armory is being used con- 
. The University is to have a new flag pole 
rae tly opposite the one now standing. The foun- 
“ation has already been laid, but as the pole will 
come from Nova Scotia, and will take two flat cars 
it, and as further the government will in 


all probability not allow such use of cars at the 
present time, it may be some time before the pole 
is erected. A service flag for Virginia’s 2,000 alumni 
in military service, and a garrison flag which has 
been presented to the University, are valuable addi- 
tions to the United States flag and Virginia State 
flag now being used. 

Pictures for the annual, “Corks and Curls,” have 
been taken. The military companies, societies, clubs, 
publications, classes and representatives of all school 
activities will be found in the pages of the 1918 
edition. 

The glee club had a successful trip to Sweet 
Briar College on February 23rd. Trips to Richmond, 
Camp Lee, Roanoke, Hollins and other points are 
assured, but dates will not be fixed until after the 
“exams.” The dramatic club has been rehearsing 
two one-act plays, a comedy and a drama, which will 
be presented in the early spring. 

The basket-ball season ended with seven victories 
and one defeat (by Trinity) to the credit of Virginia. 
Baseball practice has begun around a nucleus of half 
a dozen old men. Track prospects are exceedingly 
poor just now. 

Lieutenant Rene Bosc, of the French Army, now 
stationed at Camp Lee, delivered an address on the 
“Modern Meaning of the Word, to Fight,” March 
8th. This is the first French officer to speak to a 
University audience. British, Italian and American 
speakers have been here and have easily won the 
approval of their hearers. 

Examinations for the second term came March 
13th-23rd. College activities are suspended as usual 
for that period. The third term begins March 25th 
for a run of ten weeks. 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
March 13, 1918. 

The winter quarter ended on March 15th with 
the usual examinations, and the spring quarter 
opened on the 18th. 

A recent visitor was Dr. J. D. Eggleston, presi- 
dent of V. P. I., who made a brief address before 
our morning assembly. The fact that our school 
was established while he was State Superintendent 
added to the interest of his visit. 

President Burruss has been elected vice-president 
of the Association of Virginia Colleges, of which or- 
ganization Dr. J. A. Morehead is president and Pro- 
fessor C. G. Maphis secretary. Mr. Burruss has just 
completed a two-year term of service as president 
of the chamber of commerce of the city of Harrison- 
burg. 

Dr. Sanger has been made president of the Co- 
operative Education Association for this congres- 
sional district. He and Miss Gregg are two of the 
nine educators chosen from Virginia to collaborate 
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in the interstate character education methods re- 
search work, under the direction of a central office 
in Washington. Miss Gregg has been for some time 
president of the housewives’ league of Harrisonburg. 

Professor Johnston is still doing efficient service 
as food federal 
ment, for Rockingham county and the city of Har- 


risonburg. 


administrator, under the govern- 
He is promising another very interesting 
issue of the educational magazine, which has been 
published by the school, under his editorship, during 
the past two years. 

Dr. Wayland has just returned from a sojourn in 
Madison county, where he attended several sessions 


of a teachers’ institute held under the direction of 
Mr. J. N. Miller, division superintendent for the 
counties of Madison and Greene. 


A number of the young lady students who sing 


well have been rendering fine community service 
during the past several months through the schools 
Miss Lula 
Epps, of Sussex county, is the regular choir leader 
of the Methodist Church; 
Freida Atwood and Dorothy Lacy have been singing 
at the Baptist Church; while Misses Atwood, Ruth 
Witt, Esther Buckley, Dorothy Williams and others 


Presbyterian churches in 


and churches of the surrounding districts. 


Harrisonburg Misses 


have been singing at the 


Harrisonburg, Crossroads and Edom 


\rrangements are now being completed for the 


summer school, which will open about the middle of 


June One of the new courses to be offe red will be 
devoted to the history, social life and commercial 
activities of South America 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


\ Red Cross knitting unit was established in the 


Normal School last summer under the direction of 


School 
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Miss 
science. 


Flora Bryson, head of the department of 
This unit has been very active since its 
organization. The Normal School has been organ- 
ized as a Junior Red Cross auxiliary, and has en- 
gaged in many forms of work—such as knitting, 
making of bandages, hospital garments, and other 
things for the use of the soldiers. One of the rooms 
in the administration building of the Normal School 
has been set aside as headquarters of the branch of 
the Red Cross chapter at Radford. In this branch 
a large number of the women of the city, students, 
and members ‘of the faculty have done an immense 
amount of Red Cross work. Miss Mary W. Monta- 
gue, of the Department of English, has had charge 
of the department of making sanitary bandages since 
the inauguration of the work last summer. 

Miss M’Ledge Moffett, of the 
household has active 


department of 
in the 
She gave a course of lectures 
Food Conser- 


arts, been food 
work. 


before the whole Normal School on 


very 
conservation 
In addition to this course of lectures, she 
has offered a course outlined by Herbert Hoover 
on “Food and Conservation.” Various 
members of the Normal School faculty have been 


vation.” 
Production 


active in various movements connected with war 
work. Avent 
Armenian and Syrian relief work in this part of 
State. Professor W. E. Gilbert has delivered a larg 
number of lectures on “Red Work,” “Fo 
interest of the National 


charge of 


Professor J. E. has charge of th 


Cross 
Conservation,” and in the 
Council of Defense. He 
campaign work in this part of the Stat 


also has 
Smileage 
Der: {, 


work in 


P. McConnell is superintendent of the R 


Cross twelve counties and cities, and 


chairman of the Executive Committee of the Junior 
Red Cross work for the whole State. The Normal! 
School has striven to be as useful as possible 1 


present national emergency. 


News 





NEW SUPERINTENDENTS ELECTED 

The State 
ing selected two division superintendents to fill va- 
cancies caused by the resignations of Superinten- 
dents J. D. Harris and L. E. Rogers. 


3oard of Education at its March meet- 


Mr. William Loftin Prince, for many years Dean 
of the Richmond Academy, was selected as division 
superintendent of the schools of Henrico county. 
Mr. Prince has been active in school work for many 
years. In 1898 he received his B. A. degree from 
Richmond College and has taken graduate courses 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. After 
graduation from Richmond College Mr. Prince ac- 
cepted the position offered him as instructor in the 
Windsor Academy. Later he taught school at Court- 


. . . - 7 a ] 
land, Virginia, and for several years was principal 
of the high school at Emporia. Mr. Prince is a man 
of unusual ability and leadership. 


Mr. Eugene H. Hall, for several years principal 
of the Drakes Branch High School, was appointed 
superintendent of schools for Charlotte county. Mr 
Hall holds degrees of Bachelor of Arts from \\illiam 
and Mary College and Master of Arts from the 
University of Virginia. He has long and successful 
experience in school work. 


PROGRESS IN FREDERICK COUNTY 

In a business letter to the editor, Superinten 
Leslie D. Kline, of Frederick county, writes under 
date of March 11th: 


jent 
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“It will be interesting to you to know that Clarke 
county raised the school levies just twenty-two cents 
at one jump. You will recall that Clarke county 


stood ninety-nine from the top of the one hundred 
counties in Virginia in the matter of school levies; 
last vear some of the districts actually asked for a 


decrease in the levies. This year the school board 
issed an unanimous resolution asking for an increase 
of ten cents in the various district levies and twelve 
cents in the county levies, and the board of super- 
visors gave us all we asked for by an unanimous 
vote of that board. We shall build an annex to each 
the two high schools in the county, the one lo- 
cated at Boyce and the other at Berryville, and build 
first-class graded school at White Post and grad- 
ually improve the entire system. 
“\Ve are now engaged in holding public meetings 
n Frederick county for the purpose of creating sen- 
timent for better school conditions and hope to have 
the levies of this county greatly increased by the 
rd of supervisors at their meeting, March 2sth. 
“For some weeks past we have been engaged in 
giving the Fordyce and Courtis tests, and I believe 
shell find them very helpful in standardizing 
rk of our schools. 
best wishes for the future success of THE 
l am 
“Very truly vours, 


LESLIE D. KLINE.” 


Mk. EUGENE OULD— RESOLUTIONS OF 
RESPECT 


\t the annual meeting of the Association of the 

School Trustees of Virginia held in Roanoke, 

ve er 27th, the following resolutions were 

p in memory of Mr. Eugere Ould, president 

association, whose dexzth occurred at his home 
Evington, Va., November 22nd: 

d first, That we realize that we have sus- 


tained an irreparable loss in the death of Mr. Ould, 
a faithful and efficient worker for the cause 
| public education in Virginia. 
. 


Resolved Second, That we offer to the afflicted 
family our deep sympathy. 

Resolved Third, That copy of these resolutions be 
sent to Mrs. Ould, the bereaved wife, and that a 
copy be also sent to THe ViRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
Epucation for publication, and the same be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting. 


M. F. McGEHEE, 
T. B. MOORMAN, 
P. SS. BULLET, 


Committee. 


THE GEORGE PEABODY SCHOLARSHIP — 
OPEN TO CANDIDATES FROM THE 
SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWES'- 

ERN STATES 


The George Peabody Scholarship was founded in 
1912 by the Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund, who, in partial preparation for the closing of 
the trust, presented to the University a gift amount- 
ing to six thousand dollars. This sum is to be held 
and used as the endowment of a Peabody Scholar- 
ship in the depariment o, educaiion. 

The scholarship is open to men and women who 
are residenis of “The Southern and Southwestern 
States of our Union,” including Alabama, Arkansas, 
Marvland, 
Mississipni Missouri, North Cagolina, South Caro- 


Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, [.outsiana 


lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 
It is ofiered to candidates who can give evidence of 
a liberal education, such as the diploma of a college 
of good repuie, and who interd ‘o continue work in 
education, preferably in connection with a system of 
public schools in the territory mentioned above 
Applications must be addressed io President Goodnow, 
The Johns Hopkins Universtiy, Baltimore. Md.; there 
is no prescribed form. The successiv!l candidate is 
expected to signify his acceptance at once. 

The income of the scholarship is two hundred 
and seventy dollars per annum. The incumbent is 
expected to pay tuition and laboratory fees and is 
eligible for reappoiniment. 


Visits of Superintendents 





Through an oversight, the Visits of Superinten- 
dents were omitted from the March number, but are 
included in this issue of THE JoURNAL. 


No. of Visits 


Divisi« n January February 
oc Ee te See or ores 48 
cng CET sae © Po is ee? 
Alexandria ees Ne re ek 141 
Alexandria county......... ST tee III 
Alleghany 
“i igesl Peer eN “=i as 9 “ 

Taig { a. 


No. of Visits 


Division January February 
Amaete, ° . Pe waa EOS S I2 18.... a 48- 
Nottoway, 6 5 Mice f 
PI ee sicker ciceaeundtos oO Sob aup neces a 
pa re errr 6 
PI oo eeu ceeneSeede 8 
SN ews vase ns Siemiakw a aier 50 er . & 
Ee ee mnteece 
| ES eee ee ene ee 4 6 


Ce ee ee ere 31 mivatinemes alae 








Brunswick 
Buchanat 


Buckir 


Bue 1 

( 

( | 
( rl ] 


» 
N« 

( ] 

(7) ] 
Che 

( 


re a Cee ) 
Goochl 
1) 
Dick 


il } 


Loud 


Louisa 


111) 
oun 


Lunenburg 
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No. of Visits 


February 


SO 


Division 


Lynchburg 
Mathews, 26 ) 
Middlesex, © ae 
Mecklenburg 
Montgomery 
Nansemond 
Nelson 
port News 


VOW 


Norfolk city 
Norfolk 


county 


Northamptor 
(jranwe 

Pa 4 

Patrick 
Peters 9 
Pit ly i 


Prince George (| 


Anne 


Princes ss 


Prince Waulliam 
1) 7 1 
rl iSkKI 


Radford 


Rappahannock, 10) 


Warren, 4 
Richmond city 
Richmond county 


Westm 


Roanoke city 


re land 


Roanoke county 
Rockingham 
Rockingham 
Russell 

Scott 


Shenandoah 
Smyth 
Southampton 


Spotsylvania 


staunton 
Suffoll 
Surry 


Tazewell 
Warwick, 6 ) 
York, 25 j 
Washington 

Williamsburg 
Wise 

Wythe 


Note: Zero 


periods indicate m 


indicates no 


No. of Visits 


January 


i ; 04 


| 


( 


visits 
issing reports. 
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Our Letter Box 





STATE COURSE OF STUDY CRITICIZED 


Buena Vista, Va., February 26, 1918. 
EpitoR JOURNAL: 


In my humble judgment, the selection of text- 
oks for the public schools of our State is certainly 
one of the most important things connected with the 
Just how this is done, I do not know; but I 
io know that mistakes are made, so that it is almost 
impossible to follow the State course of study. 
For example, Smithey’s History of Virginia has been 
put into the fifth grade, and is entirely unsuitable. 
It seems strange to me that a book for the fifth 
grade should have words entirely beyond fifth grade 
pupils. It is very much harder for the pupils to 
know the words than the facts narrated. It seems 
impossible for men and women, who have never 
taught children, to write books for them. What the 
history says is all right; but it should be put in such 
language as a child can understand. 


There has been a great deal of talk about the 
price of our books, compared with that of West 
Virginia and other States. So far as I can see, the 


trouble seems to be that so many books are put on 
the State list from which we little people make our 
selections; and the money is divided among so many 
publishers that they can’t afford to sell them as cheaply 
as when their book is used exclusively. Would it not 
be better to pay some competent persons and give 
them plenty of time to examine thoroughly the books 
offered; decide on one arithmetic for the second, 
third and fourth grades; one for the other grades, 
throughout the State? All the books the same way. 
This would leave no choice for us, but the books 
selected. The selection of the persons should be 
made without fear or favor, the best men or women 
that can be had. They should be teachers, not of 
the college or university, but common sense, compe- 
tent and conscientious teachers of the public schools 
of our State. They, and they alone, know the needs 
and can supply them. In all this, Mr. Editor, I have 
no “ax to grind.” I am busy with my school duties 
for nine months; then am busy raising vegetables for 
myself, neighbors and Allies. So, please don’t think 
I am looking for a job. 
Very truly, 
J. P. McCLUER. 
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THE COST OF WAR 
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and Food Councils. 


and schools, carriage extra. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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TOTAL -f AUSTRIA 
$55,800,000,000 | $83:800.000.000 |$28,000.000.000 [GERMANY | HUNGARY 


We are told that “food will win the war.” 
the world is as important as the making of munitions. 
know and make known in his home the food facts and figures that may spell victory 
Farmer and Huntington’s “Food Problems” provides a means for performing 
this service through practical, motivated arithmetic. 


Twenty-seven cents, list price, or twenty cents, net, to boards of education, teachers 





GRAND TOTAL TOTAL 





Redrawn from Chicago Examiner 


Solution of the food problems that face 
Every pupil in our schools should 


It is highly endorsed by Defense 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Why Not Regulate the Light in Your School? 
This can easily be 
done with the proper ¢ 
window shades. 4 
Schools are now in ¢ 
session and the rays of 
the sun are bound to 
have some effect on the EE ee Ss S 
pupil unless the right 3 met ' 
kind of window shades Courtis Standard Practice Tests 
are installed. Designed to enable the teacher to give each child the 
training needed to develop standard accuracy and speed in 
all grades from fourth to eighth. This is accomplished by 
’ he use of the research tests which are ineluded i 1e sets 
DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK P pr eahes Seaeaaed ; The Fone cane pang timed, im 
. - self-proving, an¢ each chile <eeps a ecord o iis own 
Adjustable Window Shade a ee ee ee 
Card-Cabinet Edition 
is guaranteed to give a maximum amount of ; reser e : pak practice cards for a class of 50. . $6.00 net 
light and yet prevent the rays of the sun. a ee eS 
Our latest folder tells you all about Draper’s | rescume’s Mawvat. Compicte tnstractions, with 
Adjustable Window Shades. Record «2... -+ sees sree seceserenee ee eveee -30 net 
SPECIMEN Set, $1.00 postpaid 
Send to-day for a copy. Transportation is at expense of purchaser, except for 
- specimen sets. 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. World Book Company 
SPICELAND, IND. J Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
+ oo - ¢ ++ 
RADFORD STATE; | College of 
NORMAL SCHOOL ; Gilliam and $Hary 
Offers all the courses usually offered in a I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., 
standard Normal School. Trains teachers for 3 B.S. A. M. 
the Primary Grade, for the Grammar Grade, ¢ é 
for High School, Household Arts, Manual Arts I11—Normal Courses to prepare young men 
S uttins Gentiek Cia for the work of Principals, Superin- 
an P ° tendents of Schools, etc. . 
—- , I1I—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 
; { High School Graduates. 
Post-Graduate Courses leading to the ie : 
Bachelor's degree. ? IV—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 
V—Normal Academy for those not having 
College entrance. State scholarships 
Free State Scholarships. for young men preparing to be teachers. 
— ———— Loan Fund 
For Catalogue, Booklet of Views, and full : 
ar el Is ret 2 For catalogue and particulars, address 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President Williamsburg, V2. 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 
ee 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
Engineering. 

Fifteen degree courses offered. 

Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 

Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 

A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 
structors. 

Expenses for the session to a state student, 
Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 

Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
U. S. Officer detailed by the government. Unit 
of Reserved Officers’ Training Corps. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
nations held the week preceding the opening 
of the session. 

Session always opens on the Wednesday 
nearest the 21st of September. 

Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
mencement. 

J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 
Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
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Virginia 
Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical 
Military 





For information, address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I., Lexington, Va. 
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Over 1,000 Virginia Teachers . : 


ARE MEMBERS OF 


The Teachers Protective Union 


IT WILL SAVE YOU 


Worriment in time of disability 
accident, sickness or quarantine and provide 
a pension for old age and funeral benefits 
at death. Write me today for an application. 


Membership 13,028. 1,226 Claims Paid in 1917. 


Dues $10.00 per year 
Payable quarterly if desired. 


Yours sincerely, 


A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 
BOX 68, RICHMOND, VA. 


through 
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The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 
Whittet ¢@, Sh 
11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 
ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
+ pe eee 
+= ° “=e ° ° ° creepy + ° wot 
Do Y Was to FF Sat LIBRARY WORK AS A PROFESSION 
; Oo ou an oO rave Opportunities for advancement in library work 
O E 9 P — eee oor normal — Hed — pear. 
uates who can take a year of training in sibrary 
} ur xpense ” 7 ¢ School. Openings, particularly tor aaa i 
: brarians, are becoming more numerous and more 
We want good men and women for Traveling ¢ remunerative. 
Generai Agents. Must have fair education and } The Library School of the New York 
good references. Will make Contract for three Public Library 
months, six months or year, at salary of $22.50 per offers instruction by experienced teachers, lectures 
week and necessary expenses. Can assign most by leading librarians, access to a large variety of 
iny territory desired. For full particulars address libraries for purposes of study, inspection and 
a (en kig : a ; practice, and the advantages of a year’s life in 
{ New York City. 
GEORGE G. CLOWS COMPANY }| | > Avly'for circutar to 
‘ ‘ E. J. REECE, Principal 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. Dept. L. 476 Fifth Avenue, New York 
$o-0-e-0-2-0-2-0-2-0-2-0 ° os a - w+ 
+ om ome ° + + 24 
, he ? 
“Worth While Stories” $1.50 copy | + Do You Want a Better Position’ 
, We need hundreds of teachers in all departments of 
¢ (A standardized book of stories, guaranteed to school work. Free registration. Write for Circular A 
. please!) State Co-Operative Teachers Agency 
: ° ° Chamb fC Bldg., Rich d, Va. 
“Essentials of Mechanical Drafting” ' tae CD AC : 
a -e 
By Frank. $1.50 copy. _ won 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY No other Educational Journal can take the 
Send for Catalogue of Primary Supplies, etc. place of your own State paper. 
17th and Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Subscribe now ! 
, ->-o->-@ -o-—>-e- + +. 2. 6-—-6- o oot 
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Better than Par Investments FW. S. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


; @SSUED BY THE 


Open to Virginia Teachers UNITED STATES 








Through Secured Loans to U. S. Government 


Small savings invested in War Thrift and Savings Stamps are made un 
usually valuable, because: 
They earn 4% interest compounded quarterly. 
They are secured by the resources of the nation. 
They have greater value with each day that passes. 
They are of material aid to the country in this war. 
The Post Office on ten days’ notice will return your money with 3% interest. 
Regular purchases of Thrift Stamps provide a steadily increasing capital 
always available and drawing a high interest rate. 


Thus Your Country Rewards You for the 
Patriotic Assistance 


W 
b : S. S. You Now Have the Opportunity for LENDING It. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS The Cashier at the Post Office or any bank will furnish you with 


{SSUED BY THE : : Ges ‘ : a weeae tediae 
UNITED STATES Thrift Cards or Certificates and sell you Stamps. Get yours to-day 



































GOVERNMENT | 
° ™ , 
Virgoplate Blackboard Semi Steel Desks 
b 
The blackboard with the Velvet , 
Writing Surface. Virgoplate is not 
an experiment —twenty-five years : — 
are back of it. We carry a large stock of Tubu- { 
lar Steel and Semi-Steel Desks, 
SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST and can ship same day orders 
( Any one who can handle a hammer reach us. 
and saw can put it up. 
You can help cut down the high cost of writing materials for the children by arranging for j 
more individual work at the blackboard. Crayons are inexpensive. We carry a complete line of 
Old Dominion, Hygeia and National Dustless; also the Waltham and Sterling Brand. 
EVERY ARTICLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Virginia School Supply Company, Box 1177, Richmond, Va. 
_— - - eo aoe ~-+ 
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4 4 
4 
hie Reasons Why Virginia Teachers 
4 4 
! VIRGINIA JOURNAL of Should Take the Journal 
It contains the official announcements of the Depart- 
is published primarily for the teachers of $ } ment of Public Instruction. 
res It contains a department devoted exclusively to the 
ginia. Its columns are always { ° — 
Virg ' ts columns are always open to ¢ interests of the State Teachers’ Association. 
discussion ef problems affecting their inter- , 4 It contains articles by members of the Department of 
ests. It furnishes first-class professional ; Public Instruction directed exclusively to the interests of 
; P | Virginia teachers. 
¢ reading. Its rates are most reasonable. a ee 
% Subscribe now for next session. Education Association, Canning Club Notes, Language 
P ¢ and Literature in the Primary Grades, etc. — all pre- 
} } pared directly to meet Virginia conditions. In fact, the 
, vast majority of its papers on all subjects are designed 
; to meet the same end. Conditions in this State are vastly 
RS, different from those in New York. Hence to teach suc- 
cessfully here, one must have a thorough knowledge of 
local environment. 
- 
P Lastly, it keeps Virginia teachers in touch with each 
The other. Community of spirit and endeavor is just as nec- 
4 } essary in education as it is in business and family rela- 
ai : tions. Much of fine inspiration comes from knowing what 
Virginia Journal of Education P your fellow worker is doing. THE JOURNAL keeps all 
RICHMOND. VA school officials of the State acquainted with each other, 
j 
vote + 
+ * o " a a 
vv v 
Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development 
(Successor to Dixie School of Richmond, Va.) THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL ——— oer pepe. oe your $1 00 
Corrective psychology for Backwardness, Speech Defects, pe ans a Seer eee = 
Nervous Irritability, etc. School subjects taught. 4 : ° 
In keeping with latest research in psychology and medicine. The Bell Book and Stationery Company 
Consultation, Tutoring, Vocational Guidance. 914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. 
Alice C. Hinckley, M. A., Director Box 25, Rosemont, Pa. — -.-—-e- -0-—-0-—-0- + 
¢ ° 
’ é AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
Southern Teachers Agency To more thoroughly cover the middle South, and to take care of our rapidly grow- 
. — ‘ ing business in that splendid territory, we have opened an offiice in CHATTANOUGA 
W. H. JONES, Manager It will be under the same management as our Columbia Office, and will specially 
r Colun g ( cover Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
Ohattanoons Tenn TWO OFFICES — ONE FEE 
$ COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSE! 
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University of Virginia, Vinine*” 


I. 


VI. 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
Plane Surveying, Photography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics, 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Beautiful Location Best of Health Conditions 

| 

Modern in every Respect 

| 

! Prepares Teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar 

Grades and High Schools. Special Courses in House- 

! hold Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts. ~ ¥ ¥ 

! _ 

FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 

E. H. RUSSELL, President 
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RECITATION SEATS 


\We make recitation seats 
four, six, eight or ten feet 
long and in sizes from No, 
1 to No. 6, the same as the 
desks. When they are for 
lecture rooms, we make 
them with tablet arms 
spaced every two. feet 


The spacing may be a lit- 





tle closer for the smaller 
numbers 20 in. for No 
3 and No. 4 and 16 in. for 
No. 5 and No. 6. 


Price 50c each in addi- 
tion to the price of the 


seat 





The Southern Desk Company, Hickory, N. C. 
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| State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


J. L. Jarman, President 





Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to 
the professional courses. 

Courses offered: a four-year high school course and five professional courses, 
for the preparation of teachers for kindergarten, primary, grammar grades, high 
school, rural graded school, and county demonstration work. 

The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are entitled to the 
same diploma granted for the completion of the other two-year professional 
courses. 

Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 
the State Scholarship. For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Virginia 








WHITTET @ SHEPPERSON. PRINTERS RICHMOND. VA 
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